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We  are  connected  with  some  of  the  largest  knitting  factories  in  the 

State.     Therefore  it  enables  us  to  sell  Knitted  Garments  less  than  our 

competitors. 
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Light  Weight  Cotton $  .75 

American  Cotton,  Light  Weight    ...  .85 

Bleached  Cotton,  Light  Weight.  ...  .90 

Bleached  Cotton,  Medium  Weight .  .  LOO 

Bleached  Cotton,  Heavier. 1 .20 

Heavy  Cotton 1 .25 

Bleached  Mercerized 1.75 

Extra  Heavy  Bleached 1 .50 


$2.50     Winter     Heavy     Weight      Hand 
Made,  only   in  sizes  34  and  36  inches 

buS  measure,  now $  1 .25 

Sixty  per  cent  Wool  Garment 2.00 

Seventy  per  Cent  Wool  Garment  ■. .  2.50 
Seventy-five  per  cent  Wool  Garment  2.75 
Eighty  per  cent  Wool  Garment-  .  .  ■  3.00 
Ninety  per  cent  Wool  Garment-  •  •  •    3.75 


FOR  SIZES:    ALWAYS  GIVE  HEIGHT,  WEIGHT,  AND 
BUST  MEASURE.     We'll  do  the  rest. 

We  sell  the  home  knit  garment  in  900  Cities  and  Towns. 

Will  return  your  money  and  pay  postage  both  ways  if  you  are 
not  satisfied.  SAMPLES  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

Wc  carry  a  full  line  of  Corduroy  Pants  in  all  shades;  Brown,  Tan 
Steel  Grey  and  Dark  Green,  in  peg  top  or  without. 
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4  00  our  Price 3  00 

3  50  our  Price 2.75 

3.00  our  Price 2.25 

2  50  our  Price 2  00 

2.00  our  Price J. 50 


WORK  PANTS  that  our  com- 
petitors sell  for 

$3,00  our  Price $2.50 

2.50  our  Price 2  00 

2.25  our  Price 1.75 

2.00  our  Price J. 50 

i.50  our  Price 1.00 
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JOS.  A.  WEST,  Manager 
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Scenic  Line  off  tlie  World 

The  only  transcontinental  line  passing  direct- 
ly through  quaint  and  picturesque  Salt  Lake 
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Area  2S0  acres 

Cost  $10.0OU,ii0O 

Twelve  Inrge  Exhibit  Palafes 

Miinv  Permanent  Buildings 

Value  of  Exhibits    JiO.awoOO 

Borders  on  two  beautiful  lakes 

Snow-capped  mountains  seen  rrom   Grounds 

Amusement  street  c.iUed  Pay  Streak 
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All  exhibits  will  show  processes 

Many  attractive  side-trips 

Foreign  exhibits  will  be  extensive 

Submarine  boat  on  Lake  Union 

For  Descriptive  Literature  Address: 
D.  E.  BURLEY,  G.  P.  A., 
Salt  Laee  Citt.         -       -         Utah. 
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Good  Books  for  Xmas  presents forthe  children 

We  recommend  them 

POSTPAID    -    50c 

What  Does  Christmas  Really  Mean;  Little  Wcmen;  Little 
Men;  Jo's  Boys;  Jack  and  Jill;  Rose  in  Bloom;  Eight  Cousins; 
Under  the  Lilacs;  Old  Fashioned  Girl.  Eight  good  Books  by 
Alcott,each  -  -  -  -  $1.25 

Little  Colonel  Stories;  Little  Colonel's  House  Party;  Little 
Colonel's  Holidays;  The  Little  Colonel's  Hero;  The  Little  Colonel 
at  Boarding  School;  The  Litde  Colonel  in  Arizona;  The  Little  Colonel's  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion; The  Little  Colonel's  Maid  of  Honor;  The  Little  Colonel  Comes  Riding;  Mary  Ware, 
the  Little  Colonel's  Chum.  Ten  exceptionally  fine  books  by  Annie  Fellows  Johnston, 
each,  --......  $l.50 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew;  Five  Little  Peppers  Abroad;  Five  Little 
Peppers  in  the  Little  Brown  House;  The  Stories  Polly  Pepper  Told;  Phronsie  Pepper; 
Ben  Pepper;  Five  Utile  Peppers  Midway;  Five  Little  Peppers  and  Their  Friends;  Five 
Li. tie  Peppers  Grown  Up;  The  Adventures  of  Joel  Pepper.  Ten  of  the  most  interesting 
books  by  Margaret  Sidney,  each  .....  $l,50 


Heidi,  by  Johanna  Spyri 

Alice  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

Alice  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  Illustrated 

Fairies  I  Have  Met 

Beautiful  Joe 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood 

The  Country  Christmas 

The  Little  Puritan  Rebel 


75c 

50c 

$1.25 

$1.25 

$1.25 

75c 

50c 

50c 


The  above  is  only  a  paitial  list  of  the  GOOD  BOOKS  we  have.  We  have  a 
large  Stock  of  Children's  Picture  and  Story  Books,  ranging  in  price  from  25c  to  $2,00 
If  you  cannot  call,  send  us  the  amount  of  money  you  wish  to  spend,  telling  how  many  books 
you  want,  and  age  of  the  persons  they  are  for.  We  would  be  pleated  to  make  the  selec- 
tion for  you. 

Send  for  our  Ne'cu  Illustrated  Catalogue 
IT'S  FREE 

The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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PROSPEGTUS     FOR    1910 


THE  JUVENILE  IKSTRUBTOR 

for  1910  will  contain  many  new  features  that  will  ap- 
peal to  the  Sunday  school  workers  and  the  children. 
The  magazine  will  be  ENLARGED  four  pages,  mak- 
ing in  all,  forty-eight  pages  of  reading  matter  and  il- 
lustrations. There  will  be  numerous  stories  for  the 
children.  Stories  will  be  printed  which  the  teachers  of 
the  lower  grades  can  use  in  illustrating  their  lessons. 

Special  work  for 

The  Kindergarten  Department 

will  be  a  feature.  The  beginning  of  this  work  is  in  the 
December  number.    Be  sure  to  look  it  over. 

The  Editorial  Department 

will  contain  articles  on  interesting  topics  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

In  the 

Sunday  School  Section 

will  appear  all  rulings  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board.  There  will  also  be  suggestions  to  super- 
intendents and  supervisors,  and  articles  that  will  be  of 
assistance  to  all  Sunday  School  workers.  No  progress- 
ive Sunday  School  Worker  can  get  along  without  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  The  children  w  ill  enjoy  the  stories. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  is  $1.00  per  year 
payable  in  advance. 

See  premium  oflfer  on  another  page  in  this  number. 

Hand  yo.ur  subscription  to  your  Ward  agent,  or  mail 
direct  to 

THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUGTOR 

STILT  LTIKE  CITY 


THE  JUVKNTLE  INSTRUCTOR, 

Salt  Lake  i  ity. 
Gentlemen:- 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  (Stamps,  Check  or  Money  Order)  for  which  please  send  me 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  for  one  year,  commencing  with  the 

,  (Name  of  Montti) 

number.  Yours  truly, 


■^'^'•is.  Address 

(Write  full  P.  d'Addre-spiaiiQiy')'' 
Parent  and  child   Vol   T. 

:  If  vou  want  Premium,  enclose  $  25  •^xtra  -and  chec:>  the  book  you  wish. 
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The  Chri^mas  Fairy. 

Katie   Gro:  er. 


"Papa,  won't  you  give  us  some 
money  to  buy  our  Christmas  pres- 
ents?" coaxed  Norah,  putting  her 
arm    about   her    father's   neck. 

Papa  laid  aside  the  magazine  he 
was  reading,  and  smiled  into  Bet- 
ty's gray  eyes  and  Norah's  brown 
ones,  then  drew  out  his  purse. 

"Yes,  little  girlies,  I  ani  going  to 
give  you  each  five  aollars,  and  I 
want  you  both  to  use  your  own 
judgment  in  spending  it  so  as  to  get 
the  most  good  out  of  it.  Then  on 
Christmas  morning  we  shall  decide 
which  one  of  you  has  spent  her 
money  to  the  best  advantage." 

"I  know  already  what  I'm  going 
to  get,"  said  Norah,  nodding  her 
head,  and  holding  out  her  eager 
little  hand  for  the  shining  gold 
piece. 

"Now,  Betty,  you  know  your  fail- 
ing," warned  papa,  as  the  little  girl 
put  her  money  carefully  down  in 
the  depths  of  her  tiny  red  purse. 
"Don't  go  and  throw  your  Christ- 
mas money  away  on  the  first  beggar 
vou  meet.  See  how  mucJi  true  liap- 
piness  it  can  give." 

Betty  sighed  and  screwed  up  her 
pretty  blonde  face  ir.to  a  tronliled 
frown. 

"I'll  try  papa.  I'll  try  tn  lie  as 
wise  as  wise.  I'm  going  to  ask 
mamma  to  let  us  go  riglit  down 
town  now,  and  get  our  Christnias 
presents  before  I  go  and  give  awav 
my  money  or  lose  it  in  aiiv  way." 


Mamma  was  willing  for  them  to 
go ;  so  Norah  and  Betty  donned 
their  warm  coats  and  dainty  er- 
mine furs  which  Santa  Claus  had 
l)rought  a  year  ago,  and  next  thing 
they  were  out  in  the  cold,  crisp  air 
waiting  for  the  down  town  car. 

On  reaching  Main  Street  it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  they 
should  separate,  and  each  make  her 
Christmas  purchases  and  then  meet 
again  in  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
corner  drug  store. 

"Now  don't  go  and  give  your 
money  to  an  organ  man  as  you 
did  the  last  time  when  we  went  to 
get  mamma  a  birthday  present," 
said  Norah  as  she  parted  with  Bet- 
ty.    "Do  be  careful.' 

"O  don't  tell  me  so  many  times," 
cried  Betty,  shaking  her  curly  head 
with  vexation,  "or  I  shall  be  sure 
to  do  something  av.'ful.  I  don't 
like  money  anyway,  'cause  it's  such 
a  terrible  'sponsibility." 

She  trudged  off  down  tlic  street, 
pausing  to  gaze  into  each  prettily 
decorated  shop  window,  but  unde- 
cided as  to  what  she  siiould  bu\'. 

"There  is  papa,  and  mamma,  and 
sister,  and  auntie,  and  tiic  wash- 
woman, and  the  postman,  and — oh 
dear,  so  many  others,  I  want  to 
get  somelliing  for  each  one  of  them. 
I  tliink  I'll  have  to  get  my  pres- 
ents at  the  ten  cent  store  if  I  liave 
sumelhing  for  everybody." 

She    p.ui.sed   again   before   a    big 
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window  wliosc  alluring'  display  of 
costly  and  beautiful  gifts  was  caus- 
ing swarms  of  pcoolc  to  enter  its 
doors. 

"O  Tom,  I  choose  this  window 
with  the  dolls,  and  you  can  have 
that  one  where  Santa  Clau<  is  com- 
ing down  the  chimney,"  said  a 
shrill  little  voice.  '"Do  you  think, 
Tom,  he  will  find  us  this  Christ- 
mas?" 

"I  don't  know,  Nannie,''  an- 
swered a  hoy's  voice.  '"I  don't  go 
very  much  on  him.  Guess  he  don't 
have  much  use  for  orphans." 

Betty  pushed  her  way  in  front, 
where  she  could  get  a  better  view 
of  this  boy  who  talked  so  discour- 
agingly.  When  she  saw  his  thin 
hungry  face  and  still  thinner  ragged 
clothes,  and  the  tin}-  half-starved 
Nannie  whose  hand  he  held  so  tight- 
ly, her  sympathies  went  out  to  them 
with  a  bound,  and  she  edged  her 
way  still  closer. 

"Santa  Claus  came  last  year  when 
mamma  was  here,"  said  Nannie, 
"and  we  wasn't  cold  and  hungry 
then  like  we  are  now.  Do  you 
think  she  knows?" 

"Not  much,"  said  Tom.  "  Why, 
she  just  couldn't  stai-  in  heaven  if 
she  knew.  I'm  going  to  buy  that 
bootblack  outfit  of  Pete  as  soon  as 
I  can  earn  the  money  selling  papers, 
and  then  sis,  we'll  get  rich.  You 
can  have  all  the  puddin'  and  chick- 
en you  can  eat  then,  and  one  of 
them  big  dolls  what  goes  to  sleep, 
and—" 

'T  want  them  all  r'ght  now,"  de- 
clared Nannie  beginning  to  cry. 
'T'm  cold,  and  I'm  starving.  Can't 
we  have  something  warm,  Tom, 
please?" 

The  boy's  face  turned  pale  under 
its  grime. 

"Don't  cry,  Nann'e,  and  don't 
think  about  being  himgry.  I  prom- 
ised ma  I'd  be  honest.     See  Nan- 


nie, look  in  this  window  at  this  big 
doll." 

"I'm  hungry,"  wailed  Nan,  her 
tears  falling  fast  down  her  piteous 
little  face.  "If  mamma  was  here 
she'd  get  me  something.  .She  told 
you  to  take  care  of  me,  Tom,  don't 
you    'member?'' 

"Yes,  and  I  mean  to  do  it,"  de- 
clared Tom,  a  desperate  look  shad- 
owing his  young  face.  It  ain't  right 
for  us  to  be  hungry  when  there's  so 
much  to  eat  right  around  us.  \\'ait 
here,  Sissie,  and  Bud  will  be  back 
in  a  minute." 

"Where  are  you  going,  Tom?" 

"To  find  Santa  Claus,"  laughed 
the  boy,  as  he  turned  away,  when 
suddenly  a  small  gloved  hand  seized 
hold  of  his  ragged  coat-sleeve, 
which  frightened  him  so  much  that 
he  didn't  try  to  get  away.  He  was 
very  much  disgusted  with  himself, 
however,  when  on  looking  up  he 
saw  that  it  was  only  a  timid  curly- 
headed  girl  who  was  detaining  him. 

"Please  don't  do  it,  Tom."  said 
Betty,  impulsively.  '  I  heard  you, 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything 
bad.  Here,  take  this  purse.  All 
that  is  in  it  belongs  to  me  to  do  as 
I  please  with,  and  I  wan'  you  and 
your  little  sister  to  have  it.  Good- 
bye. A  merry  Christmas  to  you 
both." 

Waving  her  hand  to  the  two  as- 
tonished, speechless  children.  Bet- 
ty hurried  away  down  the  street 
without  a  pause  until  she  reached 
the  drug  store  where  she  was  to 
await  her  sister.  It  was  not  until 
she  got  inside  and  sat  down  to  think 
it  over  that  she  began  to  wonder 
and  question  as  to  what  the  family 
would  say  when  they  found  out 
what  she  had  done. 

She  walked  over  to  the  window 
to  watch  for  Norah  when  she  saw- 
coming  down  the  street  the  two 
little   waifs   whose   hearts   she   had 
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made  glad.  But  what  took  her 
breath,  and  made  her  heart  beat 
pit-a-pat  was  to  see  around  little 
Nan's  neck  a  beautiful  white  fur 
which  looked  very  much  like  her 
own.  Impulsively  her  hand  stole 
to  her  neck.  Alas,  her  fur — her 
expensive  Christmas  fur  was  gone ! 

"Tom,  Tom,  come  here,  please," 
she  called,  running  outside  and  wav- 
ing her  hand  to  attract  the  chil- 
dren's attention.  Tney  seemed  to 
both  hear  and  see  her  for  they 
stopped  short  in  their  qu'ck  walk, 
then  turned  around  and  ran  hand 
in  hand  back  down  the  street,  and 
turned  the  corner  out  of  sight. 

"O,  how  mean !"  gasped  Betty, 
turning  quite  pale,  while  tears  of 
disappointment  gathered  in  her 
eyes.  "I  didn't  think  it  of  them. 
Now  what  will  papa  say?  But  I 
won't  tell  on  them,  no,  for  papa 
would  be  so  angry  he  might  have 
poor  Tom  put  in  prison." 

When  Norah  came  into  the  drug 
store  with  several  neat  oblong  par- 
cels some  time  later,  she  found  a 
very  unhappy-looking,  tearful-faced 
Betty  staring  sadly  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"Why  Betty,  dear,  where  are 
your  Christmas  presents?  Didn't 
you  get  any?  Have  you  gone  and 
given  all  that  money  away  just  like 
you  always  do?  What  will  papa 
say?" 

"I've  lost  my  fur,  too,"  sobbed 
Betty.  "I  never  want  to  see  any 
more  money.  It's  a  dreadful  'spon- 
sibility,  and  makes  lots  of  trouble." 

.She  tiiought  so  more  than  ever 
after  she  reached  home,  and  the 
family  had  been  informed  by  the 
indignant  Norah  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  money  and  fiu". 

In  vain  they  f|uc;.tioncd  and  fi- 
nally demanded  her  to  tell  what  she 
could.  Hetty  looked  very  pale  and 
sad,  but  kept  her  lips  tightly  closeil ; 


and  declared  with  great  determina- 
tion that  she  couldn't  tell  them  any- 
thing. 

The  little  girl  was  glad  to  go  to 
bed  even  though  she  went  in  dis- 
grace and  with  no  goodnight  kiss 
from  papa  who  sternly  turned  away 
when  she  timidly  approached  him. 

"Papa  is  disappointed  in  me," 
thought  Betty,  trying  to  suppress 
her  sobs  as  she  crept  into  bed,  "and 
I  am  disappointed  in  those  children. 
I  thought  if  I  gave  him  the  money 
he  wouldn't  be  tempted  to  steal 
when  he  had  promised  his  mother 
he  wouldn't.  What  a  lot  of  trouble 
we  are  all  in.  Well,  I'm  going  to 
sleep,  and  leave  God  to  straighten 
it  out.    He  can." 

On  Christmas  morning  both  papa 
and  mamma  dear  expected  a  full 
confession  from  theii  little  daugh- 
ter, but  though  she  kissed  them  and 
thanked  them  for  all  beautiful 
Christmas  gifts  which  they  gave  her 
with  the  same  loving  tenderness 
which  they  had  always  shown,  still 
Betty's  lips  were  silent. 

"I  got  a  book  for  each  one  of 
}-ou,  and  had  enough  left  to  get  one 
for  myself,"  said  Norah,  proudly. 
"They  are  Louisa  Alcotfs  books, 
and  the  whole  family  can  read  and 
enjoy  them.  Wasn't  my  choice  a 
wise  one,  papa?'' 

"Rather  a  selfish  one,  I  fear, 
daughter,"  said  papa  wlio  well  knew 
that  there  was  nothing  Norah  en- 
joyed so  much  as  to  read.  "You 
liaven't  learned  the  true  Christmas 
spirit  yet,  Norah.  Who  will  get 
tile  most  pleasure  our  of  your 
Ciiristnias  gifts?" 

Xorah  hung  her  head,  and 
lihished.  She  realized  now  how  sel- 
fish had  i)een  her  motive  in  buying 
these  four  fascinating  books  which 
she  had  longed  in  read  ever  since 
siie  saw  tiiem  at  the  home  of  a  girl 
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"Now  Betty,  tell  us  what  you  did 
with  your  money?''  suddenly  de- 
manded papa.  "We  have  waited 
long  enough." 

"Papa,  please  don't  ask,"  begged 
Betty.  "Don't  think  me  naughty — 
hut  I  just  cannot  tell.'' 

"There,  there,  deai,  don't  cry," 
said  mamma  soothingily.  "Papa, 
dear,  we  aren't  going  to  have  our 
Christmas  spoilt  by  unpleasant 
things,  so  let  the  matter  rest.  Bet- 
ty come  with  me,  and  we'll  go  and 
get  the  turkey  in  the  oven,  and  boil 
the  plum  pudding,  while  papa  and 
Norah  go  for  a  walk.  I  have  a 
basket  of  fruit  and  cake  and  other 
eatables  which  I  want  you  to  take 
to  the  poor  family  down  the  street." 

"Well,  well,  who  are  these?" 
questioned  papa  in  greac  surprise 
as  he  opened  the  hal!  door  onto  the 
porch. 

"I  want  Betty  Dean,  408  H 
Street,"  said  a  boy's  voice,  at  which 
Betty  gave  a  little  scream  and  ran 
to  the  door  pell-mell,  and  threw  her 
arms  around  the  little  street  urchin 
who  stood  there  bearing  a  white  fur 
in  his  awkward  arms,  while  cling- 
ing to  him  with  a  freigbtened  air 
was  a  tiny  thin-faced  girl. 

"O,  Tom,  is  it  you'"  cried  Betty, 
pulling  him  into  the  room.  "I'm 
so  glad  to  see  you.  And  you've 
brought  back  my  fur,  and  you  are 
honest,  aren't  you?" 

"Bet  I  am,"  declared  Tom,  stout- 
ly. "You  dropped  your  fur  the 
other  day  just  as  you  left  us,  and 
we  ran  after  you,  but  Nan  fell 
down,  and  we  lost  you.  We  walked 
a  ways,  then  gave  it  up  and  went 
back.  I  found  your  name  and  this 
number  in  your  purse,  so  we  came 
here  today." 

"I'm  so  glad,"  repeated  Betty,  her 
sweet  face  all  smiles  and  dimples 
now,  "but  gladder  than  all  else  that 
vou  are  honest." 


"Mebbe  I  wouldn't  have  been," 
confessed  Tom,  his  cheeks  flushing, 
"if  you  hadn't  given  me  that  money 
so  I  could  buy  the  bootblack  out- 
fit, and  get  a  start." 

"So  now  we  know  all,"  said  papa 
Dean,  patting  Betty  on  the  head. 
"My  brave  little  girl,  I  am  quite 
proud  of  you." 

"Tom  and  Nan  must  come  in  to 
the  parlor  and  see  the  Christmas 
tree,"  said  mamma,  taking  them  by 
the  hands,  "and  then  stay  and  have 
dinner  with  us." 

That  Christmas  dinner  was  like 
a  wonderful  dream  to  the  two  hun- 
gry, orphan  children.  They  ate 
everything  set  befoie  them,  until 
their  little  stomachs  coula  hold  no 
more,  and  their  poor  starved  bodies 
felt  warm  and  comfortable. 

''Tom,  how  would  you  like  to  go 
to  a  business  school,  and  then  work 
in  my  office  after  school  hours?" 
asked  Betty's  papa,  just  as  dinner 
was  drawing  to  a  close. 

"O,  I'd  like  that  bully,"  cried, 
Tom,  gulping  down  nis  last  spoon- 
ful of  ice-cream,  at  the  same  time 
wishing  his  stomach  were  large 
enough  to  make  room  for  anoth- 
er piece  of  nut  cake  and  a  jelly 
tart.  "But  there's  Nan,  sir,  I 
couldn't  leave  her." 

"Nan,  too,  can  go  to  school,  and 
you  can  both  come  and  .stay  with 
me,"  spoke  up  Aunt  Beulah,  who 
had  no  children  of  her  own  to 
share  her  big  home.  "I  have  fallen 
in  love  with  this  dear  little  Nan 
and  she  has  promised  to  come  and 
be  my  little  girl  if  I'll  take  Tom, 
too,  she  says.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
be  sorry,  for  you  both  seem  nice 
children.    Will  you  come?" 

"You  bet  we  will,"  stammered 
Tom,  too  overcome  for  much 
speech. 

"You  look  like  mamma,"  confid- 
ed   Nan,   nestling   in   the   motherlv 
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lap  of  the  childless  woman.  "I  love 
you  already." 

"Isn't  it  splendid  to  have  every- 
thing turn  out  so  fine?"  smiled  Bet- 
ty, her  dear  sweet  face  beaming 
with  love  and  joy.  "Isn't  it  just 
like  a  fairy  Christmas  story?" 

"Yes,  Betty,  and  you  are  the  good 
fairy  who  has  made  it  all  come 
about,"    said    Tom,    gazing   at    her 


with  fond  admiration. 

"That  is  so,"  declared  Aunt 
Beulah,  squeezing  Nan  tightly  while 
the  little  arms  clung  about  her  neck, 
and  the  baby  lips  softly  touched  her 
cheek.  "I  am  going  to  get  just  as 
much  joy  out  of  this,  I  imagine,  as 
will  these  two  motherless  chicks, 
and  we  owe  it  all  to  you,  Betty  dear 
— our  little  Christmas  fairy." 


LAST  CHI^ISTMAS  EVE. 

'By  Annie  cMatin. 

Last   Christmas  Eve  I  co'oered  up  my  head 
An '  made  out  I  l^as  sleepin   snug  in  bed; 
For  mother  says,  if  Santa  e-ver  comes 
An'  catches  boys  am)ake, — a'way  he  hums 
(An    leagues  'em  nothing,  but  I  tvant  to  see 
Jast  hoiu  he  looks  Tvhen  he's  right  close  to  me. 

I  knotv  I  hadn  't  been  to  sleep,  ')i>hy  no! 
I dassent  look,  but  soon,  so  soft  an'  slo')v, 
I  heard  a  step — I  peeked,  it  looked  all  ivhite — 
I  co'vered  up  my  head  in  aivful  fright. 
Scared?  My!  you  bet  lli>as,  l^hy  I  just  shook 
For  hol»  did  I  knoiv?  It  might  a  been  a  spook. 

I  Just  lay  siill  you  bet,  an'  sure's  you  live 
1  hatfigger  must  a  been  him,  come  to  gi'be 
Me  presents,  for  ivhen  I  dast  look  out 
My  siockin'  ivas  chuck  full,  an'  all  about 
Was  still  as  still,  'cept  %ay  off  doivn  the  street 
I  heard  the  sound  of  Santa's  sleigh  bells  s')i>eet. 


Sf^e  I^eturo  of  tf^e  U/is(^  /Tjeo 
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Maud  Baggarlcy. 


F  only  I  could  see  the  babe," 
Sighed  Casper,  "as  a  king. 

Could  seethe  tarthefl  realms  of  earth 
Unto  him  tribute  bring; 

Melhinks  my  cup  of  joy  were  full. 
My  heait  forever  then  would  sing." 


Then  spake  the  second  wise  man  so — 

Twere  good  to  see  His  power  and  might 
Yet  if  I  should  voice  my  heart's  desire. 

Knowledge  would  be  my  choice — 
To  know  Him  and  underhand. 

Like  unto  Cod  above. 
The  sacred  myjleries  of  the  land." 

The  third  and  wiseS  of  the  three 

Said  nothing  for  a  space; 
A  holy  calm  of  peace  and  love  \ 

Shone   round  about  the  place. 
"1  walk  by  faith  and  not  byjsight; 

God's  purpose  high  I  do  not  know; 
But  1  shall  follow  where  He  guides. 

Where'er  He  sends  me  I  shall  go." 
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Then  lo,  there  fell  on  the  silence 

A  voice  like  the  coo  of  a  dove — 
Or  the  sigh  of  a  breeze  o'er  roses — 

Plaintive  yet  fraught  with  love; 
And  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  Wise  Men 

Behold  a  being  of  light, 
A  radiant  splendid  figure 

That  shone  thro'  the  flarlit  night 
Till  it  seemed  that  the  very  morning 

Had  dawned  on  their  dazzled  eyes; 
And  prostrate  they  fell  before  him — 

The  Granger  from  the  skies. 

Then  speaketh  the  angel  so — 

"While  the  desert  vast  enfolds  ye, 
And  God's  goodness  shuts  ye  in: 


Know  ye  then  O  wise  and  holy — 
Almo^  free  from  mortal  sin — 

That  your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled. 
Casper,  thou  shalt  see  the  King: 

Thou  shalt  welcome  Him  to  heaven: 
And  \vith  the  ho^s  immortal  sing. 


He  speaketh  unto  the  second  Wise  Man  so — 
"And  thou,  O  wise  and  humbly  gracious. 

Thou  shalt  know  as  thou  art  known. 
Look  ye!  See  the  parted  heavens. 

Behold  thy  God  upon  His  throne! 
He  hath  been  exalted  higher 

Than  the  kings  of  earth — 
Yea,  of  myriad  earths  unnumbered. 

That  like  ^ars  above  us  shine — 
Yet  eons  since  He  took  a  body 

Like  unto  this  one  of  thine. 
As  thou  art  now  so  once  was  He 

Who  revealeth  mysteries  unto  thee. 
Think  not  ills  of  life  are  thine  alone  — 

All  that  earth  holds  God  also  hath   known. 
For  know,  if  sorrow  pass  thee  by 

'Twere  better  far  that  thou  shouldSl  die. 

Or  else  that  thou  wert  never  born. 
For  steps  by  which  we  upward  go 

Are  carved  by  Sorrow,  Pain  and  Woe. 
Thine  eyes  are  open  now  for  aye  — 

Then  thank  thy  God  for  His  grace,  this  day." 

Then  spake  the  angel  to  the  third  — 
"A  blessing  unto  thee  I  give. 

TruS  on,  hope  on  and  thou  shalt  live 
To  know  that  he  who  thinks  of  others — 

Forgets  himself,  and  cal!s  all  men  his  broth, 
ers — 
Is  chosen,  set  apart,  by  God, 

To  be  on  earth  as  leaven; 
To  kindle  in  men's  hearts  the  spark 

That  lights  them  back  to  heaven." 


A  "Reel"  Gold  Chri^mas  Present. 


By  Jennie  Roberts  Mabey. 


"Father,  will  you  please  give  me 
a  quarter?" 

John  Fenton  wheeled  about  in  his 
chair  and  faced  his  son.  The  little 
fellow  stood  with  flushed  cheeks, 
nervously  twirling  his  cap  round 
and  round  his  fingers. 

"What  do  you  want  of  a  quar- 
ter?" the  father  asked,  sharply. 

Robert  looked  out  apprehensively 
at  the  door  behind,  and  coming  a 
little  closer  said,  in  a  half  whisper, 

"To  buy  a  bres'  pin  for  mother 
— for  a  Chris'mus  present.  Tony 
Foster's  got — " 

"Tony  Foster !  So  that's  where 
you've  been  sense  school." 

"No,  I  didn't  go  into  his  place  at 
all,  father,"  Robert  answered,  with 
an  honest  look  in  the  large  brown 
eyes.  "You  see,  he  told  me  he'd 
bring  the  pins  outside  an'  I  waited. 
They're  fifty  cents,  but  Tony  says 
see'in's  it's  me,  I  couM  have  one  for 
a  quarter.  They're  reel  gold  an'  got 
blue  sets  in,  an'  mother'd  be  tickled 

"Real  gold!"  disgustedly,  "your 
mother  wouldn't — oh,  go  on  out  o' 
here  Robert,  don't  you  talk  sech 
nonesense  to  me." 

"But,  father,  they  look  goldy  an' 
I  knoiv  mother'd  like  one.  Why 
Tony's  goin'  to  give  his  mother 
htfo." 

"Robert!  you  must  think  I'm 
crazy.  No!  I  say,  an'  that's  an' 
end  o't.  Now  you  go  this  minute 
an'  bed  that  calf  pen  '.ike  I  told  you 
to  this  mornin'.  It  seems  c|uccr 
you  can't  get  home  no  rarliir'ii  this, 
every   day." 

The  boy  turned  away  wit!)  trem- 
bling lips.  If  t'was  anybody  but 
mother — mother  who  had  never  had 
a  Chris'nias  present  of  a  reel  goldy 


pin  with  blue  sets.  So  cheap  too ; 
and  Tony  was  waiting  for  him 
down  at  the  barn  now.  He  had 
most  known  that  his  father 
wouldn't,  but  somehow  hope  had 
been  strong.  Now  Tony'd  sell  'em 
to  someone  else ;  and  it  was  only 
three  days  before  Christmas — .  A 
wave  of  grief  swept  over  the  man- 
ful little  face  and  he  slipped  out  at 
the  front  door  lest  mother  eyes 
might  see. 

A  few  moments  after  Robert  had 
left  the  room,  Mrs.  Fenton  came 
in  and  sank  into  a  cliair  beside  the 
table  where  her  husband  was  writ- 
ing. Her  shoulders  ^vere  bent,  her 
hands  toil  hardened.  She  sat  si- 
lently with  her  eyes  upon  the  pen- 
cil in  his  fingers. 

"Well,  Cinthy,  what  you  want?" 

"Why,  John,"  she  began,  hesi- 
tatingly and  with  great  eft'ort,  "I 
been  wishin'  you'd  let  m?  get  one 
of  them  sleds  over  at  Hancocks  for 
Robbie—" 

"W'ell,  I'll  swun !"  in  utter  con- 
sternation, "what  next.  Mrst  the 
Ijoy  and  now  you  !" 

"Why,  what  did  Robbie  want, 
father?" 

"Want?  Oh,  a  brass  pin  or  some- 
thing." 

The  mother's  face  flushed  pain- 
fully and  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 
"He's  been  sayin'  how  he  might 
surprise  me  Christmas ;  poor  little 
fellow  !" 

The  man  looked  at  her  siiarply. 
He  bad  never  understood  the  Imnd 
of  feeling  that  had  always  existed 
between  her  and  her  boys.  It  ir- 
ritated him  beyond  words. 

"I  jest  guess  you  lieen  makin'  this 
up  together,"  lie  saiil  testily. 

"Why,  fatiier,  j  never  dreampt  of 
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sucli  a  thing.  I  don't  want  any  pin 
I'm  sure,  but  I  do  feel  sorry  for 
Robbie.  Ever  since  this  snow  he's 
been  hankerin'  after  a  sled.  They're 
second  hand,  father,  but  I  been 
thinkin'  I  could  paint  one  over  so't 
it  would  look  reel  nice  an'  new. 
You  know  he  wanted  one  awful  last 
Christmas,  father,  but  he  never  said 
much.  Robbie  ain't  a  hand  to  tease 
much  either.  He's  always  under- 
stood you're  hard  up,  an'  been  real 
good  that  wa}-,  liut  /  knew  how  he 
keeps  wishin'  an'  wishin'.  I  can 
go  without  myself,  but  when  it 
(.omes  to  my  children — ''  she  broke 
ofif  chokingly. 

The  man  turned  upon  her  a  self- 
injured  expression. 

"Now,  Cinthy,  you  take  on  as  if 
you,  an'  the  boys  never  had  nothin'. 
Don't  you  get  jest  as  much  off'n 
this  farm  as  I  do?" 

"I  wasn't  compldinin'  father," 
the  mother  replied,  in  a  gently  apol- 
ogetic tone,  "about  not  havin'  any- 
thing. I  was  jest  sayin'  I  don't  see 
why  we  can't  have  Christmas  like 
other  people.  There's  Sam  Mils 
now;  his  folks  always  have  the 
nicest  time  an'  they  ain't  got — " 

"An'  never  will  have,"  her  hus- 
band interrupted.  'T  don't  b'lieve 
in  such  goin's  on.  Folks  these  days 
carry  Christmas  doin's  altogether 
too  far.  Buy  a  lot  o'  foolish  toys 
that's  broke  up  in  a  day,  an'  eatin' 
enough  candy  an'  stuff  to  kill  a 
horse.  'Tain't  my  idee  at  all.  If 
you  want  a  new  bunnit  you  gener- 
ally get  it,  or  if  the  boy  wants  clo's 
he  gets  'em  an'  you  always  have 
plenty  o'  good  substant'al  food. 
What  more  do  you  want,  mother?" 

"John,"  she  said,  impressively, 
"don't  you  know  anybody  gets 
along  a  hull  lot  better  for  indulgin' 
in  a  little  foolishness  an'  extrava- 
gance once  in  a  while.  Some  day, 
mebbv,  vou'll  understand  it's  what 


keeps  families  happy  together,  and 
children  at  home  feclin'  contented 
an'  willing  to  work  for  ye." 

"What  you  njean  now,  mother? 
If  any  man  could  a'  done  more  for 
their  boys  than  me,  I'd  like  to  see 
'im.     Ungrateful,  lazy — " 

"Well,  they  never  had  a  Christ- 
mas tree  in  their  lives,  anyhow.  I 
know  I  used  to  think  every  year  that 
the  next  I'd  sure  have  something 
saved  up  to  get  one  with,  but  some- 
how we  was  always  too  poor.  There 
wasn't  nothin'  the  older  boys  want- 
ed, seemed  like,  more'n  a  Christ- 
mas tree  with  boughs  and  things, 
and  lit  up  with  colored  candles," 
she  went  on  chokingly,  "and  now 
Robbie's  the  last  and — and  he's 
ten — "  her  voice  trailed  off  quiv- 
ering with  the  suppressed  longing 
of  years. 

The  man  looked  at  his  wife  with 
a  puzzled  expression.  He  never 
remembered  when  Cinthy  had  gone 
against  him  as  she  had  today.  She 
had  upset  him  somewhat  and  he 
said  impatiently : 

"Mother,  there  ain't  no  use  your 
settin'  there  talkin'  sech  stuff  to  me. 
You've  hendered  me  a  hull  hour  an' 
I  wanted  to  get  these  accounts 
checked  off  afore  dark.  What  with 
buildin'  the  new  cow  shed  an'  hav- 
in' that  reservoir  put  in,  I  don't 
know  hardy  how  I'm  goin'  to  make 
ends  meet,  an'  here  you  come  talk- 
in'  about  Christmas — it  makes  me 
tired !"  and  with  an  air  of  dismissal 
he  settled  down  to  his  writing. 

His  wife  arose  with  a  weary,  dis- 
appointed sigh.  The  light  of  ex- 
citement had  faded  f i  cm  her  brown 
eyes  and  settled  into  habiuial  dull- 
ness and  melancholy. 

"You  want  the  rest  o'  them  pump- 
kin seeds  bagged  up?''  she  asked. 

"U'm,  yes,"  he  said,  "an'  see't 
you  don't  get  'em  mixed." 

For  some  time  after  the  man  sat 
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busied  with  his  writing,  but  some- 
how, try  as  he  might,  he  did  not 
seem  to  get  along  very  well  with  his 
work.  Again  and  again  did  he  go 
over  the  same  columns  of  figures 
without  seeming  to  grasp  their 
meaning,  and  once  or  twice  he  let 
the  pen  slip  from  his  fingers. 

It  had  begun  to  snow  again,  in 
great  feathery  flakes  that  clung  to 
the  window  and  blotted  out  the 
scene  outside. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  won't  much 
mor'n  get  the  cattle  fed  now  afore 
dark.  These  accounts  can  go  over 
till  morn'  any  how,  I  guess." 

Outside,  the  snow  lay  nearly  a 
foot  deep,  and  as  he  turned  towards 
the  barn  two  sleighs  with  jingling 
bells  passed  along  the  street. 

"By  jingo!''  ejacuiated  the  man, 
"this  does  look  like  Christmas,  an' 
still  snowin',"  as  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  the  wet  flakes  into  his  face. 

As  he  entered  the  barn  building, 
several  sleek,  fat  cows  looked  up 
sleepily  from  where  they  stood  in 
their  stalls,  and  the  big  span  of  gray 
horses  stopped  eating  and  regard- 
ed him  with  intelligent  eyes.  They 
were  John  Fenton's  greater  pride 
and  he  stopped  to  pat  their  necks 
and  smooth  their  satmy  sides,  a  mo- 
ment. As  he  did  so  voices  on  the 
other  side  of  the  partition  arrest- 
ed his  attention,  and  he  leaned  for- 
ward looking  through  a  crack  be- 
tween the  hoarrls  into  the  space  be- 
yond. 

Seated  on  a  box  he  saw  his  son 
Robert,  and  on  a  pile  of  hay  in  front 
of  him  sat  Tony  Foster.  Evidently 
they  were  in  a  dispute  of  some  kind 
for  there  was  an  angry  gleam  in 
Kol)crt's  brown  eyes,  while  on 
Tony's  face  was  a  sullen  look  of 
defiance. 

"r  don't  care  what  you  say,"  tiie 
lalter  was  saying,  "your  father  is 
one  of  the   meanest,   stingiest  men 


in  the  hull  country.  Everybody  will 
tell  ye  the  same  thmg.  Why,  I 
heard  some  men  talkin'  about  it  in 
the  store  the  other  day.  An'  my 
mother  says  your  mother  never  has 
nothin'  decent  to  wear.  She  says 
she's  down-trod-on,  what  ever  that 
is." 

"Oh — 00 !"  come  from  Robert's 
indignant  lips,  "an'  mothers  just 
got  a  new  cape  an'  a  dress  an'  a 
hat." 

"Don't  care,"  persisted  Tony, 
"yourn  don't  look  stily  like  my  ma 
does.  An'  you  listen,  them  men 
said  that's  why  your  brothers  left 
home — cause  yer  father  never  ex- 
pected them  to  have  nothin'  frum 
the  farm.  Poor  as  my  dad  is,  he 
hires  Sam  in  the  summer,  an'  some- 
times I  even  get  dimes  for  help- 
in'." 

"Well,"  said  Robert,  "I  can't  help 
it,  I  got  a  good  father  anyway. 
Why  it  wasn't  only  a  little  while 
ago,  before  school  started,  that  he 
let  me  go  an'  stay  a  week  with  cous- 
in Bennie  and — " 

"Now  wasn't  that  good  of  him !" 
interrupted  the  other  who  was  old- 
er and  much  wiser  than  Robert. 
"My  thunder,  what  a  soft  kid  you 
are !  Don't  you  see  it  didn't  cost 
him  nothin'  for  your  board  while 
you  was  gone.  I  shouldn't  think 
you'd  stick  up  for  him  anyhow,  for 
he  never  lets  you  have  nolhin'  you 
want.  He  wouldn't  let  you  have 
any  o'  them  fancy  postals  an'  now 
he  can't  aff^ord  that  (|tiarter — jest  a 
r|nartcr." 

"Well,  Tuny,"  said  Roliei't,  in  a 
low  voice,  "it's  like  this.  Mother 
says  he  don't  understand,  that's  all. 
They  was  awful  poor  when  he  was 
little  and  it's  been  such  a  long  time, 
[  gues.s — I  guess  he  s  kind  of  for- 
got how  bad  a  feller  wants  things 
sometimes.    Mother  says  s!ie  guess- 
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es  he  couldn't  a  liad  any  Chris'- 
nnisses." 

For  a  moment  there  was  perfect 
silence  in  the  barn  and  the  man  on 
the  other  side  leaned  thoughtfully 
against  the  partition.  His  little  son 
had  touched  a  tender  chord  at  last. 
Like  a  flash  his  mind  reverted 
years,  years  back  to  a  low  roofed 
home  in  far  away  England.  There 
swept  before  his  mind's  eve  a  vision 
of  an  old-fashioned  fire-place,  bulg- 
ing crooked  stockings  hanging 
above  in  a  row,  a  kindly  mother's, 
and  children's  ruddy  faces,  a  loaded 
brilliant  Christmas  tree,  a  dinner 
of  turkey,  of  plum  pudding,  and  an 
extravagant  supply  of  candy  and 
nuts — and  for  a  moment  a  thrill  of 
boy-like  enthusiasm  and  apprecia- 
tion passed  through  him.  True, 
they  had  been  poor  indeed  at  times ; 
but,  he  reflected,  his  mother,  who 
came  of  the  Christmas-loving  Ger- 
mans, had  always  managed  some- 
how, in  the  hardest  of  times  to  have 
something  laid  by  for  happy  Yule- 
tide. 

"I  don't  believe  your  father  was 
a  boy,"  Tony,  on  the  other  side 
was  saying.  "I  believe  he's  always 
been  the  same  old  stingy  skinflint." 

Robert  suddenly  flew  at  Tony  in 
a  passionate  whirl-wind  nf  anger. 

"Tony  Foster,  you've  said 
enough,  you — you — I'll  give  you  a 
good  lickin'  if  you  are  bigger'n  an' 
older'n  me,  if  you  call  my  father 
that!" 

Tony  straightened  himself  up  in 
amazement  and  began  to  ward  of? 
the  blows  that  Robert  was  aiming 
at  his  head ;  then  as  if  something 
in  the  situation  struck  him  as  very 
funny,  he  threw  himself  flat  on  his 
back  and  burst  into  a  shout  of 
laughter,  rolling  over  and  over  in 
the  hay  in  a  perfect  convulsion.  The 
rafters  over  head  fairly  rang  with 
the  mocking     sound.     At     length. 


liowcver.  he  stopped  laughing  and 
resumed  his  seat  on  the  hay. 

"Oh,  dear,"  he  gasped,  "you're 
enough  to  give  a  feller  a  fit!  Say 
kid,"  wiping  his  eyes  on  his  shab- 
by coat  sleeve,  "you  mustn't  look 
at  me  like  that  again.  Why.  don't 
you  know  I  could  lick  }ou  with  my 
little  fingers?" 

Robert    stood    half    crying*    witl 
anger. 

"I    don't   care,"   he   said,   "you— 
you,  keep  still  about  my  father." 

"Well,"  said  Tony,  after  a  mo 
ment,  "I  will.  I  didri't  come  herii 
to  scrap  with  you.  Now  let's  talk 
business,"  with  an  important  air, 
"you  see  kid,  it's  like  this,"  em- 
phasizing each  word  with  his  right 
forefinger  on  the  palm  of  the  oth  • 
er  hand,  "you  want  fifty  cents  anr* 
your  father  won't  give  it  to  you 
Now  though  you  are  such  a  soft  one 
you  must  know  whe^e  your  father 
keeps  his  money — and  a  jolly,  big 
pile  of  it  he  must  have  somewhere, 
too.  Now,  ril  tell  you  what  to  do,'* 
lowering  his  voice,  "you  watch 
your  chance  and  when  your  dar^ 
ain't  around,  you  just  slip  into  the 
place  where  he  keeps  it,  and  take  a 
quarter,  bring  it  to  me  and  I'll  let 
you  have  that  beauty  with  the  blue  - 
sets  I  showed  you  jest  now.    See?" 

To  the  man  listening  so  intently 
behind  the  partition,  it  seemed  that 
even  the  animals  in  their  stalls  had 
stopped  eating  to  hear  Robert's  an- 
swer. 

"I — I  don't  understand  you, 
Tony,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  troubled 
tone,  "you — you  surely  don't  mean 
for  me  to  steal  it?" 

"Steal  it!  Great  scott.  of  course 
not!  I  don't  call  it  by  that  name. 
I  call  it  jest  takin'  what  b'longs  to 
you  by  rights.  Ain't  you  his  son, 
and  hadn't  he  orter  give  you  things 
when   vou   want   'em,   and   besides, 
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the  money'll  all  be  yourn  some  day, 
anyhow,  that  is  if  you  live  longer 
than  the  old  skin — there,  there,  I 
won't  say  that  again,"  as  the  dark 
eyes  flashed  omniously,  but,  any- 
way, he'd  never  miss  such  a  small 
amount  and  if  he  wants  to  know 
where  you  got  the  pins,  jest  say  I 
give  'em  to  you,  or  something  like 
that,  and — " 

"Oh — oo  !"  Robert's  voice  rang 
with  indignation.  "Do  you  think 
■ — do  you  think  I'd  do  that.  Why 
I  wouldn't  for  your  hull  card  o' 
pins,  Tony  Foster.  Why  my  moth- 
er'd  feel  terrible,  she  wouldn't  want 
a  bres'  pin  got  that  way,  if  she  nev- 
er had  one." 

Robert  noticed  a  startled  look 
suddenly  pass  over  Tony's  freckled 
and  shame-faced  countenance,  and 
turning  about,  he  felt  his  father's 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"I  guess  I'm  goin'  over  to  Rock 
City  in  the  mornin'  in  the  bobs. 
You  boys  want  to  ride  over?"  asked 
John  Fenton  in  a  voice  that  sound- 
ed husky  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
control  it. 

"Why — why,  I'm  'fraid  I  can't," 
faltered  Tony  squeezing  close  to  the 
wall.     Then   darting  hurriedly   by, 


lie  fled  towards  home  'ike  a  whipped 
puppy. 

The  hand  on  Robert's  arm  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  likewise ; 
hanging  his  head  he  dug  his  toe 
into  the  loose  hay  leaves. 

"Robbie — Robbie,"  murmured  his 
father  brokenly,  patting  the  boy's 
shoulder.  "We'll  go  up  to  the  City 
tomorrow  and  bring  the  boys  back 
to  your  mother  fer  Christmas. 
You'd  like  to  buy  her  a  reel  gold 
pin  up  there  with  blue  sets,  I  reck- 
on ?  I  expect  you  could  get  a  good 
one  for  three  or  four  dollars.  I 
guess  we'd  better  git  a  tree,  too, 
with  baugles  and  colored  candles 
and  things.  And  mebby  you'd  like 
one  o'  them  long  red  sleds — huh? 
an'  some  skates.  How'd  ye  like 
to  bring  one  home  fer  that  Tony?" 

The  last  was  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all.  Robbie  pinched  himself 
twice  under  his  coat  to  see  if  it  was 
not  a  dream.  Looking  up  quickly 
he  saw  his  father's  eyes  all  "teary" 
and  questioning.  The  hard  lines  had 
vanished  from  his  thin  face,  and 
there  was  a  soft  expression  about 
his  mouth  that  mystified  the  boy. 

"That  would  be  fine,  father !"  he 
said,  shyly,  with  a  deep  breath  of 
joyful  anticipation. 


Overheard  at  Chri^mas. 


"I  wisli  you'd  kindly  movp  a  Ijil; 

The  way  you  crowd  is  sliockiiig," 
Remarked  the  jolly  JumpiiiK-Jack, 

Deep  down   in   Tcddic's   stocking. 

"Don't  tread  on  me,"  the  orange  growled 
In  nui:fHed  tones  from  tinder, 

"I'm  sure  if  people  find  me  sour 
'T won't  be  the  slightest  wonder," 

"Oh,  mercy!"  cried  the  Paris  doll, 
In  tones  of  deep  dismay, 


"I  see  a  dreadful  chocolate  mouse 
Not  half  an  inch  away." 

"Be  silent,"  said  the  candy  cow  ; 

"Do  cease  this  paltry  prating. 
Such    foolish   talk   I   never   heard, 

Complaining  and  berating.' 

Rut  here  she  ceased,  for  .Master  Ted. 

The  stocking  overhauling, 
IT.id  gobbled  up  that  candy  cow. 

Now   wasn't   that  app;'.lling? 

Jessie    ft.    SItrniiiui. 


Tales  of  Our  Grandfathers. 

By  John  Henrv  Evans. 


XII. 
With  the  Army  of  Zion. 

Scene  Five. 

THE    MEN      WHO      WOULD     SHOOT     A 
DEER. 

Nine  days  after  the  company  of 
Zion's  camp  had  passed  through 
IndianapoHs  in  spite  of  the  man 
with  the  sealskin  cap,  tiiey  came  to 
a  wide  prairie  sixteen 'miles  across. 
It  was  the  first  scene  of  the  kind 
that  most  of  the  men  had  looked 
upon.  They  had  been  accustomed 
for  the  most  part,  to  country  that 
rose  and  fell  like  the  sea.  A  broad 
stretch  sixteen  miles  wide  and  all 
as  level  as  the  kitchen  table  was  a 
new  sight  to  them.  And  they  mar- 
velled. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  prairie 
they  camped  by  a  slough  about  six 
miles  out  from  the  western  edge  of 
the  timber  through  which  they  had 
passed.  This  was  the  only  chance 
they  would  have  to  get  any  water. 


And  such  water !  It  was  thick  with 
wigglers,  as  the  brethren  called 
them,  and  every  drop  they  had  to 
strain  before  they  could  use  it.  But 
it  was  wet,  and  so  they  did  not 
complain. 

"I  wish  somebody  would  sug- 
gest a  deer  hunt,"  said  George  in 
the  most  indififereut  tone. 

"There  aren't  any  deer  on  the 
prairie !"  Brother  ITolden  disput- 
ed. 

For  an  answer  George  pointed  to 
a  large  herd  grazing  contentedly  on 
the  prairie  bunch  grass. 

"My  conscience !"  the  elder  ex- 
claimed. Others  thereupon  made 
exclamations,  too. 

"There's  meat  for  us  for  the  rest 
of  our  journey  and  back,  too,  if 
we  want  it !"  one  added. 

"And  they're  right  close  by!" 
said  another.  "I  wonder  now,  they 
don't  get  scared   and   run   away !" 

George  did  not  lose  track  of  his 
original  thought  aboi;t  a  deer  hunt. 
And    so,    when    they    all    had   got 
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through  their  wonderment,  he  said 
again,  "Let's  go  after  some." 

The  suggestion  wns  taken  up  at 
once  this  time.  Seven  or  eight,  in- 
ckiding  the  boy,  got  their  guns  and 
started  stealthily  on  their  way  to- 
wards the  deer. 

"Hey!  where  you  boys  going?" 
asked  one  of  those  who  could  not 
screw  up  their  enthusiasm  to  the 
hunting  point. 

"Oh,  to  get  a  detr  or  two  for 
you  fellows." 

This  was  answered  by  a  great 
shout  of  laughter,  which  the  hunters 
accepted  as  a  good-natured  recep- 
tion on  the  others'  part  of  a  kindly 
rebuke   for  their  laziness. 

"You'll  be  mighty  glad  to  come 
back  before  you  get  any  deer  meat," 
another  of  the  crowd  at  the  camp 
ventured.  "The  dear  are  at  least 
ten  miles  away  from  here.'' 

This  time  it  was  the  hunters' 
turn  to  laugh,  which  they  did  in  an 
extremely  boisterous  manner.  They 
cut  their  laughter  short,  however, 
when  they  bethought  them.^elves  of 
the  nearness  of  the  animals,  and 
pursued  their  course  as  stealthily 
as  before. 

They  walked,  and  walked,  and 
walked !  Still  the  deer  grazed  a 
little  way  ahead  of  them,  not  in  the 
least  alarmed  at  the  proximity  of 
the  men  who  wanted  deer  meat. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  cried  one  of 
the  hand.  He  stopped,  set  down  his 
gun,  put  his  arms  akimbo,  and 
gazed  at  the  deer  in  the  greatest 
perplexity.  "I'll  be  darned,  if  we 
ain't  a  suckcd-in  crovvd." 

Tile  rest  stopped  abrui^tiy,  too, 
as  if  the  same  non-plussed  idea  had 
taken  hold  of  tlu'in  ;ill  siniullan- 
eously. 

"Doesii'l  it  beat  the  deuce!"  an- 
other exclaimed. 

"I  can't  understaiid  it,  at  all!" 
se\'eral  ntiiers  |itit  in   helplessly. 


Some  were  for  going  back,  but 
the  one  who  said  ihey  were  a 
"sucked-in  crowd,"  declared  that  he 
would  never  go  back  to  that  camp 
without  some  deer  meat.  And  so 
they  pushed  on  again,  the  same 
fear  of  going  back  meatless  and 
facing  the  hilarity  of  the  wiser 
brethren  acting  as  a  spur  to  their 
intent. 

Again  they  walked,  and  walked, 
and  walked !  And  again  those  pesky 
deer  grazed  idiotically  on  the  bunch 
grass  not  deigning  even  to  look  in 
the  direction  of  their  foe !  The 
men  all  stopped  once  more  and 
looked  foolishly  at  one  another. 

"We're  worse  than  sucked-in !" 
one  took  courage  to  say.  "I  tell 
you,  we're  a  pack  of  fools  as  well, 
and  George  here's  the  worst  for 
suggesting  the  thing  in  the  first 
place." 

And  he  took  hold  of  George's 
neck  and  squeezed  it  till  the  boy 
made  out  as  if  he  were  being  choked 
to  death.  The  rest  looked  on  in 
silence  and  perle.xity,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say. 

"That's  exactly  what  we  are !" 
some  one  finally  exploded  ambig- 
uously. "That's  exactly  what  we 
are!"  he  repeatefl  in  a  way  that 
seemed  to  be  profoundly  satisfying 
to  himself  and  at  the  same  time 
to  throw  a  great  light  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  benefit  ot  the  others. 

"What?"  inquired  another  sim- 
ply. 

"i'ools,  of  course!"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

".\n(i  sucked-in!"  added  some- 
one else. 

"Sucked-in  and  foids!"  repeated 
he  who  liad  invented  the  phrase. 
"Wii.il    ^hall   we  <lo?" 

"(  io  back-  .-mil  l;ice  tile  ni'isic,  |)a\' 
ihi-  llddirv  !"  OIK-  suggX'Sted.  And 
tile    rest    looked    sjralel'nliv    at     iliiu 
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as  to  one  wlm  luul  expressed  aptly 
their  own  thoughts. 

"We'd  better  have  done  this  when 
we  stopped  before,"  George  said. 
"It'll  be  harder  to  bear  now."  He 
was  thinking  of  that  laughter  when 
they  should  get  back  to  camp.  "I 
didn't  know  this,  sure  !" 

"Didn't  you,  now?" 

"No,   honest." 

"All  right,  Georg;.  We  didn't 
believe  you  did." 

And  as  they  marched  back,  just 
the  least  bit  crest-falien,  each  hat- 
ing to  face  the  grinning  camp. 

"It'll  be  five  hours  instead  of 
three!"  said  one  irrelevantly. 

Each  man  was  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts.  This  was  what  he  was 
thinking  of. 

"Mirage  !"  he  cried — and  went 
on  again. 

The  others  looked  at  him,  some 
through  not  knowing  what  the 
word  meant,  othiers  through  not 
getting  its  connection  with  their 
escapade. 

"M-i-r-a-g-e !"  the  first  man 
spelled  out  for  them  in  the  most 
explanatory  voice.  "That's  why 
we  didn't  get  the  deer." 

Then  those  who  knew  saw  the 
point,  and  explained  it  to  those  who 
did  not  know.  The  hot  shining  of 
the  sun,  where  the  )ight  rays  are 
bent,  distorts  distant  objects  and 
makes  them  appear  close  by. 

Nevertheless  they  would  take  the 
laugh  good-naturedly.  Clearly  the 
joke  was  on  them.  Which  was 
quite  evident,  not  only  to  them,  but 
to  the  others  when  they  got  to 
camp.  Everybody  was  expecting 
them,  and  everybody  had  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face. 

Joseph  affected  to  be  surprised 
that  they  should  have  been  gone  so 
long,  when  the  deer  were  so  near 
the  camp.  For  he  liked  a  joke  him- 
self.     Then    he   assumed   astonish- 


ment that  they  had  come  Ijack  with- 
out meat.  Had  they  forgotten  the 
amunition — or  what? 

To  all  of  which  the  hunters  main- 
tained a  stolid  silence. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  anoil^er,  sud- 
denly, "there's  the  deer  now !  They 
must  have  followed  you  back. 
Come  brethren,  grab  your  guns  and 
let's  go  and  get  a  deer!" 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the. 
word,  he  ran  about  excitedly  look- 
ing for  fire  arms.  He  was  the 
wag  of  the  camp. 

But  as  everything  in  this  world 
comes  to  an  end  so  did  this,  though 
it  dragged  itself  along  remorseless- 
ly. The  "sucked-in"  brethren 
thought  the  others  would  never 
have  d'^ne  with  it. 

Nf'xt  day  the  camp  crossed  the 
Embarras  river,  camping  about  a 
mile  beyond  on  a  small  branch  of 
the  stream.  Here  they  found  prairie 
snakes,  or  massasaugas,  a?  the  In- 
dians called  them.  The  Prophet 
discovered  three  of  tliem  in  his  tent 
when  he  had  pitched  it. 

"I'll  kill  them,"  George  said.  And 
he  grabbed  a  stick,  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  so.  But  the  Prophet  told 
him  not  to. 

"Let  them  alone — don't  hurt 
them,"  he  exclaimed. 

Several  men  were  near,  and  he 
took  occasion  to  talk  to  them  about 
the  treatment  that  should  be  ac- 
corded all  animals. 

"How  will  the  serpent  ever  lose 
its  venom,"  he  went  on.  "While  the 
servants  of  God  po:,sess  the  same 
disposition,  and  continue  to  make 
war  upon  it?  Men  must  become 
harmless,  before  the  brute  creation  ; 
and  when  men  lose  their  vicious 
dispositions  and  cease  to  destroy 
the  animal  race,  the  lion  and  tiie 
lamb  can  dwell  together,  and  the 
child  can  play  with  the  serpent  in 
safety." 
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After  that  George  got  two  sticks 
and  carried  out  the  snakes  on  them. 

"We  shouldn't  kill  a  snake,  bird, 
or  other  animal  of  any  kind  during 
our  journey,"  the  Prophet  went  on 
to  say,  "unless  it  becomes  neces- 
sary in  order  to  preserve  ourselves 
from  hunger." 

Some  of  those  brethren  who  had 
gone  deer-hunting  felt  as  if  they 
were  being  reproved,  though  Jos- 
jpb  did  not  have  them  in  mind.  He 
knew  that  their  purpose  was  merely 
to  obtain  food,  for  he  had  frequent- 
ly spoken  to  the  camp  on  the  same 
subject  during  the  progress  of  the 
march. 

Once  after  this  incident,  on  that 
same  day  in  fact,  some  of  the  breth- 
ren were  watching  a  squirrel  up  a 
tree.  Joseph  came  along.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  the  men  would 
actually  apply  his  instructions  in 
practice.  So  he  deliberately  took 
one  of  their  shot  guns,  took  care- 
ful aim,  and  fired.  The  squirrel 
fell,  and  Joseph  went  away. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do,"  said 
one  of  the  brethren  when  the  Proph- 
et had  gone  and  they  had  looked 
at  him  and  the  dead  squirrel  un- 
der the  tree, — "Pll  tell  you  what 
let's  do.  Let's  cook  it,  that  noth- 
ing might  be  lost." 

And  they  did,  much  to  the  Proph- 
et's gratification  at  the  v/ay  they 
had  taken  his  teachings. 


On  another  occasion  when  the 
camp  was  resting  for  noon,  one  of 
the  men  went  a  little  way  from  the 
tents  and  laid  down  to  take  a  nap. 
When  he  awoke  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  others  near  him  looking  at 
him  intently.  He  wondered  what 
was  the  matter. 

"Brother,"  said  one  of  the  crowd 
when  he  saw  that  the  sleeper  had 
awoke,  "there's  a  big  snake  coiled 
up  between  young  left  arm  and  your 
Ijody !     Look  out  how  you  get  up." 

The  arm  was  almost  straight  out 
from  his  body,  as  was  the  man's 
wont  in  sleeping.  Turninp'  his  head 
one  side  and  glancing  across,  he 
saw,  sure  enough,  a  large  snake  all 
of  a  lump  by  his  side. 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the 
slimy  thing. 

Presently  it  began  to  move.  It 
had  lieen  asleep.  It  lifted  up  its 
head.  Doubtless  the  voices  of  the 
men  had  waked  it.  Gradually  it 
uncoiled,  drew  itself  wriggingly 
over  the  man's  bare  arm,  and  slunk 
oft'  silently  into  the  grass. 

One  of  the  men  forgetfully  start- 
ed off  after  it  with  a  stick. 

"Don't  hurt  it,  brother !"  ex- 
claimed he  who  had  been  asleep — 
don't  touch  it.  We've  had  a  nice 
nap  together." 

That  day  they  crossed  tiie  ])rairie. 
hut  saw  nothing  more  of  tlic  deer, 
niir  amthing  furtiicr  u\  snakes. 


KNOW  as  my  life  grows  older. 
And  mine  eyes  have  clearer  sight, 
That  under  each  rank  wrong  somewhere 
There  lies  the  root  of  right; 

That  each   sorrow  has  its  puipose, 

By  the  sorrowing  oft  unguessed; 

But  as  sure  as  the  sun  brings  morning. 

Whatever  is— is  best.—  lillii  ll'lieetcr  ll'iliox. 


When  Santa  Claus  Forgot. 

By  Maud  Baggarlcy. 


Ackeri  Ann  sat  on  a  prominent 
point  of  the  rim-rock  tiiat  stretched 
like  a  hugh  black  scar  across  the 
wind-swept  Klickitat  valley,  swing- 
ing her  feet  and  gazing  down  at 
the  stubble  fields  below  her.  Far 
beyond  the  fields  .she  could  see  the 
low  range  of  Columbia  mountains, 
sere,  bare,  and  lined  and  interlined 
with  cattle  and  Indian  trails.  West 
of  her,  the  three  buttes  reared  their 
heads,  and  beyond  them  Mount 
Hood,  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
gleamed  like  marble  in  the  sunshine. 

Ackriann  loved  this  brown  coun- 
try of  barb-wire  fences  and  sage 
brush  and  its  people  with  their 
breezy,  independent,  aggressive 
manner.  Today,  however,  Ackri- 
ann's  heart  was  filled  with  anger 
and  she  had  climbed  up  on  the  rim 
rock  to  "have  it  out''  with  herself. 
A  mile  from  where  she  sat  was  the 
gate  through  which  her  father 
must  pass  from  the  high  road  in 
order  to  reach  the  long  weather- 
beaten  shack  which  Ackriann  called 
"home."  With  him  would  be  the 
strange  woman  he  was  bringing 
from  "below"  (as  the  valley  folk 
referred  to  the  Willamette  valley  of 
Oregon)  to  take  the  place  of  Ackri- 
ann's  mother  who  lay  with  folded 
hands  in  the  bleak  cemetery  of 
Goldendale.  And  the  girl  who  had 
vainly  endeavored  lo  fill  the  place 
of  the  dead  woman,  bitterly  re- 
sented the  imagined  slight  to  her 
mother. 

Twelve  year  old  Ackri  had  tried 
to  "mother"  the  six  brothers  and 
sisters  but  she  had  found  a  wom- 
an's burden  two  heavy  for  her 
young  inexperienced  shoulders,  and 
instead  of  keeping  the  house,  it  kept 
her.     The   children,     untidy,     and 


cross  (because  of  the  lack  of  prop- 
erly cooked  food  and  regular  hab- 
its of  life,  looked  upon  the  house 
merely  as  a  shelter  from  the  ele- 
ments— for  home,  it  certainly  was 
not.  The  father  had  tried  to  keep 
in  the  clumsy  good  natured  way 
of  the  average  man,  but  found  the 
task  beyond  him,  so  gave  it  up  and 
allowed  the  children  vo  do  about  as 
they  pleased.  Ackriann  and  her 
twin  brothe|r,  Jodelmar,  however 
much  the  place  neeaed  a  woman's 
guiding  hand,  resented  the  coming 
of  the  step-mother  rmd  agreed  to 
give  her  a  warm  reception. 

Ackri  remained  on  her  elevated 
perch  until  the  sun  sank  low  in  the 
west,  and  not  until  she  saw  her 
father  drive  through  the  gate  way 
did  she  scramble  down  from  her 
seat  on  the  rocks,  and  set  out  sul- 
lenly  for  the  house. 

Her  father  helped  the  woman 
who  was  with  him  to  alight.  Ackri 
watched  her  as  she  walked  briskly 
toward  the  shanty,  looking  curi- 
ously about  her  as  she  did  so.  She 
was  tall,  plump,  rosy  and  jolly- 
looking,  with  bright,  black  eyes  and 
a  look  of  shrewdfncss  about  the 
mouth.  Ackri  who  followed  her 
into  the  house  noticed  the  quick 
frown  as  the  woman  beheld  the  dis- 
orderly room  and  the  cry  of  com- 
passion as  she  nearly  fell  over  the 
year  old  baby  (ragged  and  dirty, 
and  poorly  nourished)  as  it  lay 
asleep  on  the  floor. 

Jodelmar  breathed  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief as  the  step-mother  lifted  the 
child  gently  from  the  hard  floor  to 
her   breast. 

"She  can't  be  so  bad  after  all," 
he  whispered  to  Ackriann.  "I  guess 
maybe  we  had  better  treat  her  sort 
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of  decent  for  a  vvhue,"  he  contin- 
ued. "Leastwise  until  after  Wed- 
nesday," he  added  ripolcgetically, 
noticing  his  sister's  clouded  face, 
"it's    Christinas    you    kno.v." 

"Yes,  I  do  know  it,'  she  an- 
swered bitterly,  "and  don't  you  go 
to  counting  on  it  too  much,  Jodel- 
mar,  I've  noticed  Santa  Claus  don't 
bother  must  about  children  who 
hain't  got  any  mother,"  and  Ackri 
walked  away. 

"Poor  Ak,"  muttered  Jodelmar, 
regarding  her  departing  figure  with 
somber  eyes.  "But  any  way,  I  be- 
lieve Santa  Claus  will  come  just 
the  same,"  he  cried  hopefully. 

All  evening  he  was  on  the  alert 
to  offer  the  new  mother  any  as- 
sistance in  his  power.  Never  in 
all  his  life  had  he  seen  anyone 
move  so  quickly.  Dishes  seemed 
to  wash  themselves ;  the  stove  ap- 
peared afraid  to  smoke ;  and  the 
tea-kettle  hummed  cheerily.  The 
baby  crowed  and  contentedly 
rocked  himself  back  and  forth  in  his 
high  chair  while  the  woman  sang  a 
rousing  Methodist  hymn  as  she 
went  briskly  about  her  work ;  even 
.\ckri's  face  seemed  a  shade  less 
sullen.  Jodelmar  watched  the  new 
iliother  with  fascinated  eyes  and 
was  loathe  to  loose  sight  of  her 
when  bed  time  came.  But  her 
laughing  command  of :  "It's  time 
now  for  chicks  and  honest  people 
to  be  in  bed,  so  off  you  go!"  could 
not  be  disobeyed. 

lie  was  down  stairs  ac  the  first 
peep  of  dawn,  and  was  rewarded 
by  a  gay  greeting  and  words  of 
])rai.se,  from  his  step-mother,  that 
made  his  Ijoyish  heart  thrill  with 
pride. 

".^anta  Claus  couldn't  forget  a 
home  with  a  woman  like  her  in  it — 
why  she  is  almost  like  a  real  moth- 
er," he  exclaimed,  joyfully,  then 
pursing  his  lips,   whi-tled   cheerily. 


Mrs.  Morrison  smiled  when  she 
saw  his  eager  face.  The  day  be- 
fore Christmas  seemed  unending  to 
the  exciting  children  who  retired 
with  evident  an.xiety  at  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  dusk. 

"Poor  little  things,  they  must  be 
nearly  tired  out,"  murmured  their 
step-mother,  who  sat  by  the  fire 
with  the  baby  upon  her  lap  talking 
to  her  husband. 

"I  must  be  more  careful  of  them. 
You  know  I've  never  been  used  to 
children — excepting  the  neighbors, 
having  been  an  'old  maid,'  "  she 
continued,  smilingly  "And,"  she 
went  on,  "I  will  have  to  get  used 
to  having  the  dear  things  about," 
and  she  laughed  softly  as  her  eyes 
met  her  husband's. 

To  the  children  the  night  seemed 
longer  than  the  day.  They  had 
crept  down  after  the  lights  were 
out  and  hung  up  their  stockings — 
and  during  the  night  had  been  down 
a  half  dozen  times  to  get  a  drink. 
Each  journey  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  their  stockings  remained  flat 
and  empty. 

Toward  morning  the  children 
were  aroused  by  the  hired  man 
who  lumbered  about  kindling  a  fire 
and  otherwise  preparing  for  an  ear- 
ly start  to  town  to  lay  in  an  extra 
supply  of  provisions  at  the  settle- 
ment store,  kept  by  his  brother. 
Jodel  was  the  first  to  awake,  and 
l)ounding  out  of  bed  before  his  eyes 
were  fairly  open,  rushed  down  the 
rickety  stairst  two  stej)s  at  a  time, 
followed  by  his  eager  little  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

"O,  .\ckri,"  lie  shouted  as  he 
grablied  his  phunp  stocking  and 
raced  back  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
"O,  .\ckri.  hurry,  hurry.  .Santa 
rlidn't    forget,   he   didn't    forget." 

Ackri  soon  appeareil  on  the  scene 
and  grabljed  her  fat  stocking  witii 
li.mds    tiiat    trmihled    with    excite- 
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ment  ami  delight.  The  children 
scampered  about  the  room  almost 
delirious  with  joy. 

"What  did  I  tell  you,"  cried  Jodel 
triumijhantly,  as  he  plunged  his 
hand  into  his  hitherto  unexplored 
stocking  and  pulled  out  a  stick  of 
wood. 

His  face  fell  and  he  laughed  hys- 
terically. His  next  find  was  his 
father's  pipe,  and  tucked  away  in 
the  toe  he  found  a  copv  of  the  "New 
Testament."  The  children  watched 
Jodel  in  painful  silence,  then  hastily 
began  to  empty  their  own  stockings. 
Wood,  stones,  and  newspapers 
were  all  they  found. 

A  loud  wail  of  grief  brought  the 
new  step-mother  on  the  scene. 
Ackri  watched  the  sobbing  children 
for  a  moment,  dumped  the  contents 
of  her  stocking  (her  brother's  cap, 
a  tin  cup,  an  apple,  and  the  stove 
lifter)  on  the  floor  and  rushed  back 
up  stairs  to  her  bare  little  room 
under  the  eaves. 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  mat- 
ter?" enquired  the  step-mother, 
striving  to  make  her  voice  heard 
above  the  din. 

"Santa  fooled  us,"  sobbed  one 
of  the  children  burying  its  face  in 
an  old  skirt  of  its  mother's  which 
still  bung  on  the  wall. 

"Of  course — its  Christmas — I 
had  forgotten,"  she  ejaculated,  with 
a  flash  of  comprehension.  And 
who  did  this  I  wonder !  Did  you  ?'' 
she  asked  of  Bill  the  hired  man  who 
stood  shamefacedly  in  the  door- 
way. 

"Yes,  mam,  only  a  little  joke," 
he  stammered,  grinning  sheepishly. 

"And  so  this  is  your  idea  of  a 
joke,  is  it  "  she  exclaimed,  sar- 
castically, giv>.ig  him  a  look  which 
sent  him  out  of  the  house  in  a  hur- 
ry- 

Up  to  Ackri,  whose  need  the  step- 


mother felt  was  greatest,  went  Mrs. 
Morrison. 

"It's  no  use !  O  it's  just  no  use," 
she  heard  the  girl  sob,  "I  might 
have  known  it.  God  and  every- 
body forgets  when  your  mother 
goes  away — O,  mother,  mother," 
she  cried,  burying  her  face  in  the 
pillow. 

"My  child,  my  child,"  exclaimed 
the  step-mother,  falling  upon  her 
knees  and  gathering  Ackri  to  her 
breast.  "Won't  you  let  me  be  your 
mother  now  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
the  mother-heart  beats  in  every 
woman's  breast.  For  years  I  have 
hungered  for  a  little  daughter,  and 
I  hoped  that  I  had  found  her.  God 
hasn't  forgotten  you  dear." 

"But  he  took  my  mother,"  fal- 
tered the  girl. 

"Your  poor  mother  was  tired," 
returned  the  woman  gently,  "and 
our  Heavenly  Father  took  her  to 
Himself.  He  has  sent  me  here  to 
carry  her  burdens,  and  to  help  her 
little  daughter  to  become  a  gracious 
and  noble  woman.  Your  mother 
finished  her  mission,  or  else  she 
would  not  have  been  called  home. 
But  there  is,  and  always  will  be — 
no  matter  who  is  called  hence — 
work  to  do.  And  perhaps  these  ex- 
periences are  necessary  for  your 
development — and  mine.  Perhaps 
your  mother  needed  no  further 
tests.  Shall  we  try  to  love  each 
other  and  live  in  harmony,  so  that 
one  day  we  can  go  to  your  mother 
hand  in  hand  and  tell  her  we  have 
done  our  best?''  asked  the  step- 
mother, bending  over  the  face  nest- 
ling on  her  bosom. 

"Yes,  O,  yes,"  returned  Ackri, 
eagerly,  and  then  added,  shyly,  "I 
think  my  mother  would  have  loved 
you.  Aunt  Nan  mu.-t  be  mistak- 
en." continued  Ackri,  thoughtfully. 
"She  said  that  step-mothers  were 
always    jealous    of   other    woman's 
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children,  and  she  told  u?  that  if 
papa  ever  married  again  we  were 
to— to— " 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,  childie, 
I'd  rather  not  know  Mhat  she  said," 
exclaimed  the  woman,  putting  her 
hand  playfnlly  over  -Vckri's  mouth. 
"It  doesn't  help  matters  for  us  to 
repeat  unkind  things  which  people 
say,  and  we  are  going  to  begin 
right.  Jealousy  is  one  of  the  great 
forces  of  evil  that  is  about  us,  seek- 
ing to  destroy  us ;  but  I  know  and 
you  know  that  there  is  room  in 
your  father's  heart  for  both  your 
mother  and  me,  and  room  in  your 
heart  for  us  both,  also.  And  al- 
though I  want  you  to  love  me,  yet 
never  for  a  moment  would  I  think 
of  wanting  to  take  her  place  in 
your  affections.  That  is  sacred  to 
the  woman  who  gave  you  birth. 
And  this  I  know  also,"  she  contin- 
ued, her  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
"your  mother,  because  of  the  love 
in  her  heart  for  the  God-given  gift 
of  children,  would  have  compassion 
upon  my  hungry  mother-Heart  and 
empty  arms,  and  would  be  willing 
to  share  the  love  of  her  little  ones 
with  me." 

■'I  am  sure  she  would,"  exclaimed 
Ackri,  heartily,  as  she  slipped  her 
arms  about  the  neck  of  her  fath- 
er's wife. 

"Well,  little  daughter,"  said  Mrs. 
Morrison  at  length,  "we  have  for- 
gotten all  about  our  Christmas  trou- 
bles, our  especial  heart-ache.  I  must 
run  right  down  and  conifurl  the 
babes." 

And  suiting  her  actions  to  her 
words  she  left  the  room  and  has- 
tened down  stairs,  where  she  found 
;thc  children  with  swollen  eyes  and 
solemn  faces,  gathered  about  the 
living-room  fire.  .X'l  but  little  tow- 
'headed  Jimmy  who  still  croiu-licil 
un  the  floor  his  face  hicUKii  in  llic 
(jkl  skirt.  Picking  hini  u|),  she 
carried  him  into     the     living-room 


and  sat  down  with  him  in  her  arms. 

"Now  chicks,"  she  exclaimed, 
"has  Santa  Claus  ever  forgotten 
you  before?" 

Four  emphatic  nods  and  a  stifled 
sob  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  there  are  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  children  who  have  nev- 
er had  a  present  in  their  lives,  and 
who  have  never  heard  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  baby  Jesus.  Santa 
Claus  is  the  spirit  of  love  which 
prompts  us  to  show  our  thankful- 
ness for  the  gift  of  His  little  son  by 
trying  to  make  some  one  happy  on 
Christmas  day — the  Christ-Child's 
birthday.  Now  each  and  every  one 
of  you  can  be  Santa  Claus  to  some 
one  else  if  you  wish  to." 

"Say  can  I  be  Santa  Claus?" 
asked  Billy,  drawing  nearer  and 
looking  up  into  her  lace  anxiously. 

"Yes,  indeeed,"  returned  Mrs. 
Morrison,  smiling  down  into  the 
eager  freckled  face  uplifted  to  her. 

"Then,  wh}'  then,  I'll  be  Santa 
Claus  to  Ackri,"  he  cried  raptur- 
ously. 

"What  will  you  give  her?"  asked 
Sissy  scornfully. 

"Why— why— I'll  give  her— I'll 
give  her — what  will  I  give  her?" 
he  asked  in  bewilderment.  "Oh,  I 
know,"  he  cried,  with  a  ,gasp  of  re- 
lief, "I'll  give  her  mv  red  to])  bouts 
and  my  biggest  marble.  J  haven't 
anything  else,"  he  stammered,  witii 
quivering  chin.  I'ut  his  words  were 
lost  amid  peals  of  merry  laughter. 

"Never  mind,  honey  lioy,  there 
will  lie  plenty  to  give.  I've  got  a 
whole  trunk  full  of  pretty  tilings 
for  you-  and  we'll  send  Hill  to  his 
brother's  store  for  more.  Father 
will  go  to  the  grove  for  a  tree  and 
you  can  all  help  nie  get  the  line>-l 
<linner  in  tiie  world.  So  after  all, 
\ini  see,  ( 'hrislnias-gi  ief  is  Christ- 
m.is  joy  .-dmost  before  sun-rise,"  she 
added  smiling  at  the  group  of  sat- 
isfied happy  faces  about  her. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

" — And  there  were  in  the  same  field 
shepherds  abiding,  keeping  watch  over 
their  flocks  by  night;  and  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them,  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  But 
the  Angel  said  unto  them:  'Fear  not, 
for,  behold!  I  bring  you  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  you  and 
all  men.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day, 
in  the  city  of  David,  a  Savior  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord;  and  this  shall  be  a 
sign  unto  you,  you  shall  find  the  Babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  ly- 
ing in  a  manger.'  And  suddenly  there 
was  with  the  Angel  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  praising  God  and  saj'- 
ing:  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men.' 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  Angels 
were  gone  away  from  them  into 
heaven,  the  shepherds  said  one  to  an- 
other: 'Let  us  now  go  even  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  see  this  thing  which  is 
come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  known  unto  us.'  .'Knd  they  came 
with  haste,  and  found  Mary,  and  Jos- 
eph, and  the  Babe  lying  in  a  manger." 
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Ring  Out,  0  Bells. 

k;^^^^  By  Annie  Malin. 

^W  Tna  out,  0  bells!  0  bells,  ring  out! 
i^\i%   3oln  In  the  strains  of  joy  sublime. 
Cbe  cbildren  dance  witb  merry 
sbout, 
'CIS  Christmas  time,  'tis  Christmas  time. 
Unite  to  honor  jesus'  Birth; 
"Good  will  to  men,  and  peace  on  earth. ' 

Ring  out,  0  bells!  ring  out,  0  bells! 
Cet  songs  of  praise  ascend  to  Beaoen, 
each  silver  tongue  the  story  tells 
Bow  to  the  world  a  Saulor's  given. 
Ring  out!  ring  out!  and  chant  again 
Of  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

Ring  out,  0  bells!  ring  out!  ring  out! 
Ulithin  a  manger  rude  Be  lay, 
Che  RUig  or  Kings,  while  all  about 
Che  angels  sang  that  holy  day: 
"glory  to  6od! "  how  glad  the  sounds 
Chat  o'er  the  hills  and  vales  resound! 
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Children  of  the  Mill. 

By  Amy  IV.  Ez'ans. 
X. 

BACK  TO  THE  VALLEY. 

It  was  the  first  of  October  and 
the  Thomas  family  was  getting 
ready  to  leave  the  mill  for  the  win- 
ter. Snow  would  soon  be  falling, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  wise  to  stay 
nnich  longer  for  fear  of  getting 
"snowed  in." 

Ada  and  Beth  took  all  their  be- 
longings from  their  play  house,  and 
packed  them  away  until  the  next 
summer.  Then  they  went  to  say 
good-bye  to  all.  thejr  play  places, 
for  they  were  to. start  for  the  valley 
early  the  next  morning.  First  they 
climbed  the  dirt  slide,  and  then 
they  had  a  good  swing  on  the 
branches  of  the  old  pine  tree  at  the 
top. 

"Good-bye,  old  tree,"  Ada  said. 
"Ivee])  safe  till  we  come  again!" 
added  Beth. 

Then  jump,  jump  they  went, 
down  the  slide,  and  rested  in  the  old  ''oat  swing  in  the  little  grove  of 
pines  and  quaking  asps. 

"I'm  sorrv  to  leave,  and  I'm  glad  to  go,"  said  .\da.  "I  want  t  go  to 
school  and  see  all  my  playmates  in  town,  but  we've  liad  such  a  good 
time  here." 

"We'll  come  back  next  summer,  "  Beth  returned,  "and  have  just  as 
much   fun  as  we've  had  this  summer." 
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The  two  girls  went  across  the 
creek  to  the  mill  yard  where  Sam 
and  Bob  were  at  work  making  a 
box. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  asked 
Beth. 

"Making  a  cage  for  our  rabbit," 
answered  Sam.  "1  was  going  up 
the  hill  after  some  columbines  and 
moss  to  take  down  to  town,  when  I 
saw  something  gray  by  a  pine  tree. 
I  came  up  carefully  and  saw  that  it 
was  a  little  baby  rabbit.  It  wasn't 
a  bit  afraid.  I  picked  it  up  and 
brought  it  home." 

"We're  making  this  bo.x  to  put  it 
in,  and  we're  going  to  take  it  to  the 
valley,"  Bob  said. 

"Where  is  the  rabbit?"  asked 
Ada. 

"It's  down  to  the  house.  Leah 
fed  it  some  milk  with  a  spoon  and 
we  could  hear  its  little  teeth  strike 
against  the  spoon  just  like  a  baby's." 

"The  poor  little  thing.  Why 
didn't  you  let  it  go  to  it's  mother?" 
lieth  inquired. 

"Its  mother  was  dead.  I  guess  a 
coyote  killed  it.  I  saw  its  fur  and 
feet  on  the  ground  right  by  the 
little  one." 

"The  poor  little  orphan !  Let's 
go  and  see  it,"  said  /.oa. 


Away  they  ran  to  the  house.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  the  little  rab- 
bit, round  as  a  ball.  And  what  a 
pet  they  made  of  it.  They  took  it 
to  town  and  kept  it  all  winter.  But 
in  the  spring  it  got  out  of  its  pen 
and  hopped  away,  never  to  return. 

Bob  and  Sam  hid  their  boats  and 
toy  wagons,  and  other  things  which 
they  wished  to  keep,  in  the  deep 
saw-dust,  covering  them  deep  and 
marking  the  spot  with  pieces  of 
slate  rock. 

Leah  was  busy  helping  her  moth- 
er put  up  the  lunch  for  tomorrow's 
trip. 

After  supper  the  boys  and  girls 
gathered  brush  and  sticks  and  made 
a  great  pile  in  the  mill  yard.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dark  Sam  put  pota- 
toes under  the  brush  and  lighted  it. 
Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  and  all 
the  children  sat  around  telling  stor- 
ies and  singing  songs  until  the  fire 
burnt  low  and  the  potatoes  were 
eaten. 

In  the  morning  as  the  sun  looked 
over  the  high  peak  it  saw  a  wagon 
driving  out  of  the  mill  yard  and 
heard  children's  voices  crying  out, 
"Good-bye,  dear  old  mill!  Good- 
bye!   Gool-bye!' 
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A  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them. 


B\  Susa  Vouns;  Gates. 


The  class  had  been  very  unruly, 
very  rude  and  noisy.  The  boys  had 
refused  to  take  any  portion  of  the 
lesson  to  prepare  for  the  next  Sab- 
bath, and  the  girls  had  giggled  and 
twisted  and  whispered  until  poor 
Martin  had  been  filled  to  the  throat 
with  disgust  of  the  whole  thing. 
And  now,  after  the  Sunday  School 
teachers'  session,  and  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  hurry  to  his  boarding  place 
to  eat  his  dinner,  his  very  soul  was 
filled  with  a  sickening  dislike  for 
the  Sunday  School,  and  for  the 
daily  grind  he  was  enduring  in 
teaching  the  day-school  in  this  lit- 
tle, far-away  Utah  village.  Indeed, 
he  was  heavy  with  dislike  of  every- 
body in  the  town,  himself  included. 

Of  W'hat  avail  was  his  fine  Uni- 
versity training,  of  what  value  were 
all  his  splendid  gifts  and  promises? 
Thrown,  by  fate,  into  this  crude 
and  uninviting  environment,  his 
soul  was  constantly  wounded  by 
the  lack  of  appreciation  which  wa< 
his  daily  portion.  He  felt  that  he 
was  patronized  by  the  farmers  and 
their  uneducated  wives,  while  he 
was  sneered  at  and  called  a  dude  to 
his  face  by  the  uproarious  youths 
who  were  forced  by  the  law  to  at- 
tend his  school.  Well,  he  reflected, 
as  he  hurried  past  the  snowy  lane; 
bordered  by  tall,  snow-covered 
bushes,  it  was  only  one  week  till 
Christmas  time,  and  during  that 
lilcssed  vacation  he  would  cut  the 
whole  disagreeable  job,  and  go  to 
his  home  in  the  city,  where  he  was 
known  and  appreciated  by  his  cul- 
tured family  and  friends. 

As  he  sped  along  he  became  sud- 
denly conscious  that  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  one.  He  turned  to 
discover  who  it  was,  and   he   was 


surprised  to  see  Mamie  Johnson, 
the  most  disagreeable  child  in  the 
village.  Her  thin  face  was  flushed 
with  running;  her  pale  blue  eyes 
were  watery  with  the  biting  cold ; 
and  her  hands  were  purple  from 
the  raw  winds  of  December. 

Martin  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
disagreeable  nature  of  her  errand. 
He  felt  that  this  was  the  last  straw. 
He  was  sure  that  he  would  strike 
her  if  she  was  rude  to  him  ;  and  yet. 
as  in  a  flash,  he  remembered  that 
she  had  never  been  rude  to  him.  In 
fact,  in  that  intuitive  flash-light  of 
memory,  he  recalled  that  the  chief 
and  inexplicable  reason  why  he  held 
such  a  bitter  dislike  to  this  plain 
and  unattractive  child  lay  in  the 
fact  that  she  rather  tried  to  court 
his  favor.  He  almost  hated  her 
for  it. 

Just  as  he  reached  his  own  door- 
step, the  panting  child  threw  out 
her  thin,  blue  nands,  and  gasped, 
"Oh,  teacher,  I  tried  to  catch  you 
so  hard." 

Martin  knew  that  nothing  but 
brutality  would  now  rid  him  of  the 
threatened  invasion.  He  was  smit- 
ten with  a  sudden  dull  remorse ;  for 
he  saw  that  his  needless  haste  had 
not  availed,  but  had  spent  every 
grain  of  energy  in  the  frail  body. 
With  a  spasm  of  human  pity,  he 
turned  to  the  child,  and  drawing 
her  inside  the  door,  he  led  the  way 
to  his  own  room,  where  a  fire  was 
burning  in  the  little  cannon  stove. 
He  placed  the  exhausted  child  in  his 
own  chair,  then  turned  to  replenish 
the  fire.  Although  his  pity  had 
opened  the  door  to  her,  he  was  dis- 
inclined to  begin  a  conversation. 

■At  last  the  gasping  breath  was 
stilled,     the     little     fingers     were 
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thawed  out,  and  the  child  watched 
her  host  moving  about,  with  an 
eager  light  in  the  usually  dull  eyes. 
Then  she  broke  the  silence,  too 
child-like  to  know  that  there  was 
any  awkwardness  in  the  long  pause. 

"Say,  Teacher,  I  want  to  ask  you 
about  Christmas.  You  told  us  about 
how  the  Jews  celebrated  their  funny 
festivals,  and  how  the  Romans  did 
at  their  big  feasts.  But  you  didn't 
say  how  we  could  make  Christmas 
nice  here  in  Greenfield. 

The  eyes  of  the  young  man  were 
averted  from  the  little  girl,  else  he 
would  surely  have  been  touched  by 
the  pathetic  appeal  in  the  pinched 
face.  He  merely  said,  "Well?"  as 
the  child  paused.  He  would  not 
help  her. 

"Say,  do  you  know  motiier?" 

Martin's  memory  was  very  vivid 
on  the  subject  of  the  tired-faced 
woman  who  presided  in  the  home  of 
his  Sunday  School  superintendent. 
What  he  knew  of  her  was  so  unfa- 
vorable, that  no  doubt  his  feelings 
towards  her  child  were  colored  by 
that  knowledge. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.     And  only  his 
own  good-breeding  prevented   him 
from  coloring  his  voice  with  his  d 
like  of  that  mother. 

"Well,  mother,  she  don't  ever  say 
much  about  Christmas,  and  she 
don't  never  let  us  read  stories,  nor 
make  presents.  She  says  we  waste 
our  time,  and  then  we  waste  her 
time,  for  we  all  owe  her  our  time, 
you  know." 

Martin  didn't  know,  but  he  let 
the  child  proceed  with  her  unusual 
confidences.  If  he  wondered  why 
he  should  be  the  victim  chosen  to 
hear  this  unwelcome  discourse,  he 
could  not  word  his  surprise  to  the 
child.     So  the  piping  voice  went  on. 

"Father,  he  likes  Christmas.  He 
tries  to  get  motlier  to  have  a  good 
time.      But   mother's   always   tired. 


She  lets  him  get  our  shoes  and 
clothes  for  Christmas.,  and  you 
know  she  always  cooks  some  chick- 
ens and  makes  pies  for  dinner.  But 
she  won't  ever  let  us  children  think 
there  is  any  Santa  Claus,  for  she 
says  that's  a  lie,  and  lies  are  from 
the  devil. Father  coaxes  her  to  let  the 
young'uns  hang  up  their  stockings, 
but  mother  always  fills  'em  with 
our  regular  pieces  of  stick  candy 
and  our  nuts  and  raisins  before  we 
go  to  bed.  I  just  try  and  think  it's 
Santa  Claus,  and  I  shut  my  eyes 
tight,  but  mother  calls  out  to  me  to 
see  just  what  she's  doing,  for  she 
won't  deceive  nobody,  not  even  her 
own  children." 

Martin's  heart  was  touched  with 
this  revelation.  He  could  recall 
the  merry  doings  of  his  childhood, 
the  marks  down  the  blackened  fire- 
place, the  stockings,  the  tree  and 
the  riotous  Christmas  dinner,  which 
sometimes,  he  remembered,  caused 
a  deal  of  saving  and  scrimping  be- 
fore hand  in  order  to  make  its  glor- 
ies possible.  But  more  than  all,  he 
began  to  see  behind  the  dull  eyes  of 
his  visitor,  for  she  was  opening  the 
secret  chambers  of  her  soul  to  his 
careless  gaze.  He  could  not  treat 
that  fact  with  indifference,  no  mat- 
ter how  little  sympathy  he  had  for 
the  child. 

"Now,  Teacher,  1  just  thought 
you  knew  so  much,  maybe  you'd 
know  how  I  could  make  a  Christ- 
mas, and  get  mother  to  have  a 
good  time ;  for  mother  never  has 
much  good  times.  She  works  so 
hard  and  she  says  we  worry  her  to 
dealli.  y\nd  father  would  like  a 
good  Christmas,  too." 

The  small  voice  trailed  off  into  a 
hopeful  pause.  This  dai)i')cr  young 
city  youth,  with  his  fine  coat,  his  kid 
gloves,  and  his  polished  air  of  city 
breeding — surely  he  could  fathom 
all  the  mvstcries.     And  she  waited. 
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Martin  was  slow  to  reply.  He 
recalled  some  of  his  first  ambitions 
when  he  came  to  Greenfield.  He 
came  to  earn,  chieHy,  the  good  sal- 
ary paid  to  him  by  the  generous 
school  trustees ;  but  he  had  felt 
quite  willing  to  shed  the  light  of  his 
superior  countenance  upon  the  Sun- 
day School,  and  he  had  worked 
hard  at  his  lessons,  for  he  knew  he 
would  soon  be  called  on  a  mission, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  study  as 
much  of  the  theology  of  the  gospel 
as  he  could  while  in  this  little  vil- 
lage. Fie  could  not  afford  to  waste 
his  time,  not  even  on  Sunday.  And 
so,  he  had  taken  his  father's  advice, 
and  had  identified  himself  with  the 
Sunday  School  on  first  coming  to 
the  place.  That  he  had  been  so 
wrapt  up  in  his  own  inner  life  and 
its  difficulties  that  other  things  were 
unimportant,  he  had  not  even  con- 
sidered. He  was  young  himself, 
and  naturally  very  self-centered. 
The  universe  revolved  around  him- 
self, as  yet.  He  had  not  been  awak- 
ened from  his  self-absorption.  And 
so  he  sat  lost  in  thought,  while  the 
little  girl  gazed  at  him  with  longing 
eyes. 

Finally,  as  the  silence  became  un- 
bearable even  to  her,  she  got  up,  and 
said  with  a  plaintive  resignation : 

"Teacher,  maybe  Fm  keeping  you 
from  your  dinner.  Fll  go  home  now, 
for  maybe  mother'll  be  mad  'cause 
I  stayed  so  long." 

The  words  startled  the  young 
man  out  of  his  reverie.  He  imme- 
diately said,  'T  beg  your  pardon, 
Mamie,  I  was  trying  to  think  of 
something  we  could  do.'' 

This  little  untruth,  uttered  really 
to  please  and  soften  the  heart  of  the 
sad  child  before  him,  warmed  him 
with  its  suggestion,  and  he  knew  at 
once  that  he  really  was  making  up 
his  mind  to  be  of  service  to  the 
child. 


Mamie  at  once  resumed  her  seat, 
and  with  a  little  jpurr  of  content, 
she  stretched  her  slender  legs  out  to 
catch  the  warmth  on  lier  wet  stock- 
ings. Now  that  Teacher  had  taken 
her  case  in  hand,  there  was  s.)me- 
thing  surely  good  coming  out  of  her 
perplexity. 

"Mamie,  I  suppose  you  want  to 
give  your  parents  a  present?'' 

"Can  ye  give  presents  what  don't 
cost  money?"  she  enquired. 

This  was  certainly  a  problem.  The 
young  man  felt  a  sudden  and  to 
him  unaccountable  impulse  to  offer 
this  child  a  goodly  share  of  his 
month's  profits  with  which  to  buy 
presents.  But  he  turned,  and  for  the 
first  time,  he  looked  into  the  sad 
eyes.  Strange,  those  eyes  were  not 
now  dull.  He  could  not  understand 
the  wave  of  pity  which  swept  over 
him  as  his  trained  glance  read  the 
poverty  of  unexpressed  love  min- 
gled with  the  wealth  of  willing  self- 
sacrifice  which  lay  deep  in  the  light 
blue  depths. 

"Mamie,  you  and  I  must  do  some- 
thing which  will  make  a  real  Christ- 
mas, not  a  make-believe."  And  as 
he  spoke,  the  young  man  found  him- 
self committed  to  this  sudden  and 
strange  resolution,  which  one  hour 
before  would  have  been  a  monstrous 
sacrifice.  "We  must  not  try  to  do 
impossible  things,  not  to  buy  our 
way  to  happiness  with  cheap  money, 
must  we?" 

If  Martin  had  never  before 
known  the  power  of  human  love 
and  human  sympathy,  the  glorified 
look  in  the  eyes  of  his  little  listener 
would  have  been  more  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  revelation.  As  it  was,  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  that  he,  not 
the  clfild,  was  to  blame  that  she  had 
heretofore  been  so  unlovely  to  him. 
The  nervous  fluttering  of  the  tiny 
hands,  the  sudden  straightening  of 
the  bent  back,  the  flushed  cheeks,  all 
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told  the  story  of  her  response  in 
physical  words.  Martin  was  turn- 
ing a  half-dozen  plans  over  in  his 
fertile  brain,  as  he  talked,  trying  to 
decide  which  would  be  the  simplest 
and  the  most  feasible. 

"Can  you  cook?  '  Mamie. 

"Yes,  I  can  cook  taters  and  fry 
.meat." 

This  simple  statement  was  not 
unexpected,  but  it  threw  a  damper 
on  the  scheme  he  had  rapidly 
evolved.  Cheerfully  hiding  his  cha- 
grin, however,  he  asked :  "Can  Nel- 
lie and  Alice  and  Janie  cook  good 
dinners?" 

The  little  girl  was  puzzled  by 
these  seemingly  irrelevant  questions, 
but  she  answered : 

"Pretty  good.  Alice  is  the  best 
one  to  cook.  Her  mother  makes 
her  do  most  of  the  cooking  when 
she  is  out  of  school,  for  she  thinks 
girls'd  ought  to  know  how  to  do 
house-work." 

"Right  she  is,  Mamie.  And  what 
about  the  boys  ?  Do  you  think  they 
know  how  to  chop  wood  and  make 
fires  ?" 

The  scornful  affirmative  ejacula- 
tion with  which  this  question  was 
answered  gave  the  yoimg  man  food 
for  thought.  Evidently,  the  boys 
of  Greenfield  were  better  taught  to 
bear  their  future  burdens  in  life 
than  the  girls.  However,  Martin 
had  no  time  for  outside  reflections 
now ;  it  vyas  to  be  Christmas 
thoughts  for  him,  pure  and  simple 
for  the  next  week.  And  moreover, 
the  Christmas  was  to  l)e  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  reformation  to  the  hum- 
drum town  of  Greenfield ;  ATartin 
was  firmly  determined  as  to  this 
])oint. 

Tile  next  five  days  were  the  very 
busiest  days  ever  spent  l)y  the  ele- 
gant young  school  teacher  in  all  his 
young  life.  He  worked  as  he  had 
never  dreamed  it  possible  to  work ; 


he  chopped  wood,  went  up  in  the 
canyons  for  trees  and  scrub  cedar 
boug'hs ;  he  spent  hours  converting 
indifl:erent  or  incredulous  parents 
and  a  few  unwilling  children.  He 
actually  took  a  hand  in  the  general 
scrubbing  act  which  crowned  the 
evening  of  the  day  beiore  Christ- 
mas in  his  own  commodious  school- 
room. He  thought  of  his  good 
father  a  dozen  times  in  the  day,  as 
he  lent  a  helping  hand  here  and 
there  wherever  there  was  a  weak 
link  in  the  chain  he  was  weaving, 
x^nd  how  often  the  picture  of  his 
generous  and  noble  mother  came  to 
him,  as  he  allowed  himself  a  few  in- 
trospective thoughts  while  falling 
ofif  to  well-earned  slumber  at  night. 
Surely  never  before  had  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  was  so  much  the 
child  of  his  own  parents. 

The  noon  hour  of  Christmas  day 
developed  a  curious  sight  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Greenfield.  For  the  whole 
town  had  dressed  in  its  best  clothes, 
had  attended  the  morning  service  in 
the  small  metinghouse,  and  as  the 
service  concluded,  poured  out  of  the 
doors  and  hurried  to  the.  school 
house.  But  where  were- the  boys 
and  girls  of  Greenfield?  Where 
were  the  Christmas  turkeys,  and  the 
steaming  plum-puddings?  Where 
were  the  mince  pies  and  the  cran- 
berry jelly?  There  was  not  a  chim- 
ney in  (ireenfield  that  was  alive  and 
gUjwing,  unless  you  except  the  three 
houses  near  the  school-liouse,  which 
were  a])i)arently  hives  of  the  busiest 
industry.  On  entering  the  doors  of 
Ihe  hall  into  the  sclinolhousc  the 
mystery  was  cleared  :  for  odors  of 
sage-dressing  and  iiaked  s(iuash 
mingled  so  suhlly  with  mince  pies, 
si)ioes  and  fruit,  that  you  were  al- 
most unaware  of  the  heavy  frag- 
rance lit  the  ei'd.ir  and  pine  wiiich 
salnr.'ilnl  llic  walls  nf  even  llie  out- 
er hall. 
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And  there,  too,  were  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Greenfield,  waiting  to  wel- 
come their  parents,  and  the  older 
folk  of  the  village,  for  everybody 
came  to  the  schoolhouse — even  the 
few  halt,  lame,  and  blind.  These 
were  the  especial  guests,  and  they 
were  seated  at  the  table  of  honor, 
where  the  Bishop  and  Sunday 
School  Superintendent  were  gath- 
ered ;  and  below  these  the  aged 
were  placed,  who  were  the  blessed 
care  of  all  who  were  gathered  neath 
that  roof. 

That  was  a  schoolhouse  worth 
looking  at  that  sunny  Christmas 
day — scrubbed  as  to  floor,  clean  as 
to  walls,  filled  as  to  rooms.  And 
such  bowers  of  green  and  spice  as 
filled  every  corner  and  hung  from 
every  window,  while  flags,  great 
and  small,  festooned  the  pictures  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  and  all  the  other  worthies 
who  smiled  or  frowned  from  their 
cheap  frames !  And  such  scamper- 
ing of  small  feet,  as  the  adult  crowd 
came  stamping  in,  and  were  shown 
to  their  various  places.  Every 
mother  and  father  there  bore  a 
mingled  expression  of  doubt  and 
anxious  hope  on  their  faces,  over 
this  unheard-of  experiment.  Fancy 
a  school-teacher,  and  that  a  young 
man,  undertaking  to  get  Christmas 
dinner  for  all  the  town.  What  could 
you  expect?  And  yet  when  the  ta- 
bles were  all  surrounded,  the  Teach- 
er stood  up  in  the  top  room,  and 
looked  with  a  choking  delight  down 
the  long  vista.  There  was  a  lovely 
atmosphere  of  good  cheer  radiating 
from  every  face.  What  a  comfort- 
ing sight  for  the  child,  IMamie,  and 
for  her  grateful  teacher.  Nowhere 
but  in  dear  old  New  England,  or 
Utah,  could  such  a  wholesome  and 
unified  gathering  be  found. 

"Friends,"  said  Martin,  "who  are 
also  niv  brethren  and  sisters  in  love 


and  truth :  You  are  no  doubt  sur- 
prised to  find  a  young  man  suggest- 
ing and  carrying  out  a  picnic  party 
of  this  nature.  But  you  must  know 
that  I  had,  as  do  most  men,  a  tiny 
woman-friend  who  was  the  inspirer 
and  projector  of  all  this  frolic. 
Stand  up,  Mamie,  and  let  our 
friends  see  you,  for  they  will  be 
grateful  with  me  that  we  have  with 
us  a  Christ-child.  All  children  are, 
if  we  can  only  see  it,  verily  His  chil- 
dren. And  to  this  child  I  owe  a 
great  and  lasting  debt.  I  came  to 
you  a  stranger,  and  she  has  opened 
your  hearts  wide,  that  I  may  enter 
into  your  confidence  and  affection. 
It  was  Mamie  who  came  to  ask  me 
to  help  her  give  her  over-worked 
mother  and  loving  father  a  happy 
Christmas.  I  did  not  try  to  help 
her  cheaply  with  money  or  trifling 
gifts.  For  I  knew  she  wanted  to 
give  a  far  more  precious  gift,  to 
gain  for  herself  a  priceless  dower. 
The  power  to  express  in  some  tan- 
gible way  the  love  and  devotion 
which  every  child  here  feels  for  the 
noble  parents,  for  the  men  and 
women  who  have  made  this  peace- 
ful town  prosperous  and  homelike." 

The  spirit  which  was  upon  Mar- 
tin was  gaining  power  with  every 
uttered  word.  During  the  past  week 
he  had  felt  vaguely  some  of  the 
things  he  was  saying,  but  not  until 
he  gave  himself  up  completely  to 
the  benign  influence  of  inspiration, 
voiced  in  words,  did  the  full  force 
of  his  own  work  come  home  to  his 
soul. 

"Mamie  and  I  decided  that  the 
mothers  of  the  school  children 
would  enjoy  one  good  Christmas 
dinner  over  which  they  had  not 
toiled,  while  the  fathers  would  be 
willing  to  supply  the  material  for 
a  co-operative  feast,  if  the  girls 
would  do  the  cooking  and  the  boys 
would  chop  the  wood  and  wait  on 
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the  girls.  And  you  will  therefore  ' 
find  all  the  good  things  you  used 
to  prepare  for  this  season,  and  a 
few  more,  which  a  sister  of  mine 
and  of  yours,  has  taken  great  pleas- 
ure in  preparing.  We  have  not 
trimmed  a  tree,  nor  made  gifts  ;  for 
we  have  discovered,  the  children 
and  I,  that  we  can  give  something 
better  than  gifts.  We  can  give  our- 
selves." 

This  was  a  long  speech  for  a 
young  man,  but  Martin  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  he  wanted  to 
complete  with  words  the  impressi m 
his  acts  had  begun. 

"Now,  friends,  I  will  ask  our 
Bishop  to  pronounce  the  blessing  on 
this  generous  feast,  and  then  you 
shall  do  justice  to  all  there  is  be- 
fore you." 

The  good  father  of  the  little 
"flock"  arose,  and  in  a  most  fervent 
prayer,  he  expressed  devotion  to 
God  and  gratitude  to  the  children 
with  their  kind  teacher  at  their 
head. 

Then  you  should  have  been  there 
to  note  the  superb  dignity  of  tlie 
three  dozen  boys  and  girls,  who 
came  marching  in  at  the  tap  of  a 
bell,  with  chicken  soup  in  their  awk- 
ward hands.  But  no  one  spilled  a 
drop,  and  the  mothers  crowed  and 
chuckled  to  see  their  offspring 
waiting  upon  them,  instead  of  the 
usual  order  of  Christmas  procedure. 
The  soup  plate  was  taken  away  as 
grandly  as  it  was  brougiit  in,  and 


then  the  turkeys  were  ushered  in  in 
state ;  and  if  a  turkey  couia  be 
proud  at  its  own  roast,  surely  those 
swelling  fowls  could  be  excused  for 
external  pride  and  internal  rejoic- 
ing. Such  dressing,  or  as  the  boys 
in  the  halls  called  it,  "stuffing,"  and 
such  jewel-tinted  jelly  as  accom- 
panied the  turky,  were  seldom  to  be 
seen.  The  whole  thing  was  declared 
to  be  the  best  Christmas  dinner  ever 
eaten  in  the  village. 

"Hazel,"  said  Martin,  as  he 
walked  home  with  his  sister,"!  never 
was  so  happy  before  in  all  my  life. 
T  could  not  have  believed  it  possible 
for  me  to  stay  away  from  my  own 
home  on  this  day  of  all  days  in  the 
year,  and  really  enjoy  it.  But  it 
has  been  a  sure  revelation  to  me." 

"The  only  thing  you  needed, 
Martin,  was  to  wake  up.  You  have 
been  asleep,  and  all  your  dreams 
have  been  about  your  own  future. 
W'hat  you  need  to  do,  is  to  forget 
Alartin  Cheever,  and  to  think  only 
of  the  'other  fellow.  'Youriefforts  to 
'wake  up'  the  village  of  Greenfield 
were  not  needed  half  so  much  by 
the  people  here  as  they  were  vital- 
ly important  to  yourself.    See?" 

"Yes,  Hazel,  I  do  see.  And  I 
shall  try  and  give  myself,  heart 
and  soul,  to  my  work  the  rest  of 
this  winter.  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  complete  the  reformation 
so  happily  inspired  by  the  despised 
litlle  child  of  Greenfield." 
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Chri^mas  Legends. 


How  the  Fir  Tree  Became  the 
ChriSmas  Tree. 

This  is  tiie  story  of  how  the  fir 
tree  became  the   Christmas  tree. 

.\t  the  time  when  the  Christ  Child 
was  born  all  the  people,  the  animals 
and  the  trees,  and  plants  were  very 
happy.  The  Child  was  born  to 
bring  peace  and  happiness  in  the 
whole  world.  People  cam^  daily  to 
see  the  little  One,  and  they  always 
lirought  gifts  with  them. 

There  were  three  trees  standing 
near  the  crypt  which  saw  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  wished  that  they,  too, 
might  give  presents  to  the  Christ 
Child. 

The  Palm  said:  "T  will  choose 
my  most  beautiful  leaf,  and  place 
it  as  a  fan  over  the  Child." 

"And  I,"  said  the  Olive,  "will 
sprinkle  sweet-smelling  oil  upon 
His  head." 

"What  can  I  give  to  the  Child?" 
asked  the  Fir,  who  stood  near. 

"You!"  cried  the  others  "You 
have  nothing  to  oflfer  Him.  Your 
needles  would  prick  Him,  and  your 
tears  are  sticky." 

So  the  poor  little  fir  tree  was  very 
unhappy,  and  it  said :  "Yes,  you 
are  right.  I  have  nothing  to  offer 
the  Christ  Child. 

Now,  quite  near  the  trees  stood 
the  Christmas  angel,  who  had 
heard  all  that  the  trees  had  said. 
The  angel  was  sorry  for  the  fir 
tree  who  was  so  lowly  and  without 
envy  of  the  other  trees.  So,  when 
it  was  dark,  and  the  stars  came 
out,  he  begged  a  few  of  the  little 
stars  to  come  down  and  rest  upon 
the  branches  of  the  fir  tree.  They 
did  as  the  Christmas  angel  asked, 
and  the  fir  tree  shone  suddenly  with 
a  beautiful  light. 


And  at  that  very  moment,  the 
Christ  Child  opened  His  eyes — for 
He  had  been  asleep — and  as  the 
lovely  light  fell  upon  Him  He 
smiled. 

Every  year  people  keep  the  dear 
Christ  Child's  birthday  by  giving 
gifts  to  each  other,  and  every  year, 
in  remembrance  of  His  first  birth- 
day, the  Christmas  angel  places  in 
every  house  a  fir  tree,  also.  Cov- 
ered with  starry  candies  it  shines  for 
the  children  as  the  stars  shone  for 
the  Christ  Child.  The  fir  tree  was 
rewarded  for  its  meekness,  for  to 
no  other  tree  is  it  given  to  shine 
upon  so  many  happy  faces. 

The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a 
great  giant  named  Offerus  all  alone 
by  the  banks  of  a  mighty  river. 

It  was  a  wicked  river  near  which 
Offerus  had  built  his  hut.  It  was 
wide  and  deep,  and  it  rushed  and 
tumbled  along,  ready  to  break  the 
boats  and  drown  the  poor  travelers 
who  wished  to  cross.  But  Offerus 
was  stronger  than  the  river.  He 
took  a  huge  pine  tree  for  a  staff, 
and  whenever  it  was  a  dark  stormy 
night,  and  he  heard  cries  of  dis- 
tress from  the  river,  he  would 
plunge  into  the  water  and  carry 
the  travelers  safely  to  the  other 
side.  And  he  was  always  ready, 
and  never  weary. 

One  night  there  was  a  more  ter- 
rible storm  than  usual.  The  for- 
est trees  moaned  and  sighed,  and 
the  river  roared  as  it  beat  against 
the  shore.  Offerus  sat  in  his  hut, 
and  he  heard  a  tiny  voice  crying 
through  the  storm  :  "Offerus,  come 
forth  and  carry  me  over!" 

It   did   not   seem   as   if   any   one 
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could  be  out  in  such  a  wild  storm, 
but  the  giant  heard  ihe  small  voice 
again  calling :  "Offerus,  come  car- 
ry me  across !" 

So  Offerus  took  his  pine-tree 
staff'  and  reached  for  his  lantern 
which  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  he 
opened  the  door  to  go  out  into  the 
night.  It  was  very  dark,  and  the 
rain  beat  into  his  face  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  see,  but  he  looked 
up  and  down,  holding  his  lantern 
high  above  his  head,  and  he  came 
to  a  little  Child,  all  drenched  with 
the  rain,  waiting  for  him  on  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

"Offerus,  you  must  carry  me 
over  this  night."  he  called. 

So  Offerus  lifted  the  little  Child 
in  his  strong  arms,  and  took  his 
staff,  and  waded  into  the  stream, 
thinking  what  a  light  harden  he 
carried. 

But  the  waves  rose  higher  and 
higher,  the  waters  came  up  to  his 
shoulder,  and  the  wind  blew  fierce- 
ly. The  strangest  thing  of  all  was 
this :  at  every  step  the  little  Child 
upon  his  shoulders  grew  heavier 
and  heavier,  until  it  seemed  to  Of- 
ferus that  he  would  never  be  able 
to  cross  the  river — he  must  turn 
and  go  back. 

But  he  was  brave,  as  all  giants 
are,  and  he  struggled  on.  totter- 
ing as  he  went  and  staying  his  steps 
with  his  stout  staff;  and  at  last  he 
reached  the  other  side.  As  he  sat 
down  his  burden — safely  and  gent- 
ly— he  said  :  "Child,  who  art  tliou  ? 
The  whole  world  upon  my  shoul- 
ders could  not  have  been  heavier 
than  tliou  hast  been !'' 

And  the  Child  looked  up  and 
said,  as  He  laid  TTi^-  little  li.ind  in 
Offerus'  great  one:  "In  helping 
every  poor  traveler  thou  hast  been 
keeping  me.  Blessed  slialt  tiinu  be 
St.  Christopher!  Tliis  night  thoii 
hast  carried  over  tlie  C'hrist  Child." 


The  Ch,rist  Child  then  slipped 
away  into  the  night  and  St.  Christ- 
opher stood  and  looked  after  Him, 
leaning  upon  his  staff  and  thinking 
of  the  wonderful  thing  that  had 
happened  to   him. 

Babouscka. 

It  was  the  night  the  dear  Christ 
Child  came  to  Bethlehem.  In  a 
country  far  away  from  Him,  an  old, 
old  woman  named  Babouscka  sat 
in  her  snug  little  house  by  her  warm 
fire.  The  wind  was  drifting  the 
snow  outside  and  hov/ling  down  the 
chimney,  but  it  only  made  Ba- 
bouscka's  fire  burn  more  brightly. 

"How  glad  I  am  that  I  may  stay 
indoors !"  said  Babouscka.  holding 
her  hands  out  to  the  bright  blaze. 

But  suddenly  she  heard  a  loud 
rap  at  the  door.  She  opened  it  and 
her  candle  shone  on  three  old  men 
standing  outside  in  the  snow.  Their 
beards  were  as  white  as  the  snow, 
and  so  long  that  they  reached  the 
ground.  Their  ej-es  shone  kindly 
in  the  light  of  Babouscka's  candle, 
and  their  arms  were  full  of  pre- 
cious things — boxes  of  jewels, 
and  sweet  smelling  oils,  and  oint- 
ments. 

"We  have  traveled  far,  Ba- 
bouscka," they  said,  "and  we  stop 
to  tell  you  of  the  Baby  Prnice  born 
this  night  in  Bethlehem,  lie  comes 
to  rule  the  world  and  teach  all  men 
to  be  loving  and  true.  We  carry 
Him  gifts.  Come  with  us,  Ba- 
bouscka !" 

P)Ut  Babouscka  looked  at  the 
driving  snow  and  then  inside  at  her 
cozy  room  and  her  crackling  fire. 
"It  is  too  late  for  me  to  go  with 
you,  good  sirs,"  she  said,  "tiie 
weather  is  too  cold."  She  went 
inside  again  and  shut  the  door,  and 
the  old  men  journeyed  on  to  Beth- 
lehem   williout    her.      But   as    Ba- 
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bouscka  sat  by  her  fire,  rocking, 
she  began  to  think  about  the  Httle 
Christ  Child,  for  she  loved  all  ba- 
bies. 

"To-morrow  I  will  go  to  find 
Him,"  she  said :  "tomorrow  when  it 
is  light,  and  I  will  carry  Him  some 
toys." 

So  when  it  was  morning  Ba- 
bouscka  put  on  her  long  cloak,  and 
took  her  staff  and  filled  a  basket 
with  the  pretty  things  a  baby  would 
like,  gold  balls,  and  wooden  toys, 
and  strings  of  silver  cobwebs — and 
she  set  out  to  find  the  Christ  Child. 

But,  oh!  Babouscka  had  for- 
gotten to  ask  the  three  old  men  the 
road  to  Bethlehem,  and  they  had 
traveled  so  far  through  the  night 
that  she  could  not  overtake  them. 
Up  and  down  the  roads  she  hur- 
ried, through  woods  and  fields,  and 
towns,  saying  to  whomsoever  she 
met:  "I  go  to  find  the  Christ 
Child,  where  does  He  lie?  I  bring 
some  pretty  toys  for  His  sake." 

But  no  one  could  tell  her  the  way 


to  go,  and  they  all  said:  "Farth- 
er on,  Babouscka,  farther  on."  So 
she  traveled  on,  and  en,  and  on,  for 
years  and  years — but  she  never 
found  the  little  Christ  Child. 

They  say  that  old  Babouscka  is 
traveling  still,  looking  for  Him. 
When  it  comes  Christmas  eve,  and 
the  children  are  lying  fast  asleep, 
Babouscka  comes  softly  through  the 
snowy  fields  and  towns,  wrapped  in 
her  long  cloak  and  carrying  her 
basket  on  her  arm.  With  her  staflf 
she  raps  gently  at  the  doors  and 
goes  inside  and  holds  her  candle 
close  to  the  little  children  s  faces. 

"Is  He  there?  she  asks.  "Is  the 
little  Christ  Child  there?"  And 
then  she  turns  sorrowfully  away 
again,  crying :  "Farther  on,  farth- 
er on."  But  before  she  leaves  she 
takes  a  toy  from  her  basket  and  lays 
it  beside  the  pillow  for  a  Christmas 
gift.  "For  His  sake,"  she  says  soft- 
ly, and  then  hurries  on  through  the 
vears  and  forever  in  search  of  the 
little  Christ  Child. 
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Individual  Responsibility. 

The  responsibilities  that  belong 
to  the  duties  of  life  are  twofold. 
There  are  those  which  involve  the 
welfare  of  others  and  those  which 
relate  solely  to  ourselves.  The  lat- 
ter are  individual.  They  relate 
largely  to  our  inner  life.  They 
have  much  to  do  with  our  jjersonal- 
ity,  our  separate  guidance.  They 
are  so  related  to  our  conscience 
that  their  proper  observance  serves 
as  a  safe  guide  in  life.  It  is  the  ful- 
filment of  our  individual  resp msi- 


bilities  that  gives  true  character  to 
our  lives. 

It  is  not  safe  for  men  or  women 
to  conclude  that  because  they  have 
fulfilled  carefully  their  public  re- 
sponsibilities they  have  done  all  that 
is  required  of  them.  Public  re- 
quirements are  changeable.  Public 
demands  vary  with  the  times. 
Sometimes  they  are  strict  and 
sometimes  they  are  very  lax.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  becomes  fickle  and  it 
is  often  indifferent  to  the  conduct 
of  individuals  who  take  license 
from  a  public  indifference  to  wrong 
doing.  Individual  responsibility  is 
more  concerned  with  the  duties 
which  men  owe  to  their  God  whose 
requirements  are  positive  and  con- 
stant. When  men  feel  that  they  are 
ever  under  an  all-seeing  eye,  their 
conduct  is  measured  in  the  strictest 
terms.  They  are  not  subject  to 
lapses  of  ])ublic  sentiment. 

The  first  and  highest  standard  of 
correct  living  is  to  be  found  in  that 
individual  responsibility  which 
keeps  men  good  for  the  truth's  sake. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  men  who  are 
true  to  themselves  to  be  true  to  oth- 
ers. Men  who  honor  God  in  their 
private  lives  do  not  need  the  re- 
straint of  public  opinion  which  may 
not  only  be  indifferent,  but  positive- 
ly wrong.  It  is  by  the  individual 
responsibilities  which  men  feel  that 
they  are  able  to  place  themselves  on 
the  right  side  of  all  public  ques- 
tions. Those  who  neglect  the  inner 
life  are  dependent  upon  public 
guidance  which  leafls  them  into  all 
sorts  of  inconsistencies. 

To  walk  safely  and  steadfastly 
witiiout  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
flesh  is  the  individual  duty  of  every 
Latter-day  Saint.     Such  a  duty  be- 
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comes  a  responsibility  which  men 
owe  to  themselves  and  to  their  God. 
The  Saints  should  study  their  re- 
sponsibilities, both  public  and  indi- 
vidual, and  find  out  if  they  can  just 
what  they  are.  Two  men  may  have 
very  different  conceotions  of  their 
public  obligations,  because  their  in- 
dividual duties  have  been  so  unlike. 
One  has  never  lost  his  sense  of  in- 
dividual responsibility ;  the  other 
has  felt  no  responsibility  other  than 
that  imposed  upon  him  by  a  pass- 
ing public  sentiment.  How  can 
those  whose  highest  guide  is  pub- 
lic sentiment  say  when  such  a  senti- 
ment is  right?  Such  persons  are 
never  steadfast.  They  babble  when 
others  babble,  and  they  are  driven 
about  by  every  gale  of  public  excite- 
ment. Such  persons  are  never  safe 
to  follow,  and  their  lives  are  full  of 
inconsistencies. 

The  safe  man  always  feels  an  in- 
dividual responsibility  which  gov- 
erns him  in  his  intercourse  with 
others,  as  well  as  in  the  privacy  of 
his  own  life.  He  who  stops  to  ask 
what  others  are  doing  before  he 
acts  for  himself  is  easily  blinded  by 
the  sophistries  of  his  fellows.  The 
blind  lead  the  blind  and  both  fall  in 
the  pit  together. — Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Chri^mas  Giving. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  spirit  of  Christmas.  When  the 
shepherds  went  to  the  lowly  cave- 
stable  more  than  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  they  found  the  Holy 
Babe  of  Bethlehem  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes  and  lying  in  a 
manger.  To  the  new-born  King 
of  the  world  the  shepherds  brought 
only  their  own  devout  and  humble 
souls ;  they  worshiped  Him  and 
praised  God ;  and  the  Anointed  One 
accepted  the  humble  oflFering. 

This  was  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 


On  that  first  Christmas  night  the 
beautiful  Christmas  Child  received 
gifts  of  devotion,  of  gratitude,  of 
love,  and  of  peace.  And  even  later, 
when  the  kings  of  the  East  ap- 
peared to  worship  the  Holy  Child, 
they  brought  with  them  only  gifts 
symbolic  of  devotion,  of  gratitude, 
of  love,  and  of  peace.  They  spread 
before  the  little  Kiner  gifts  of  gold 
and  frankincense  and  myrrh.  And 
thus  their  simple  act  of  worship 
was  in  accord  with  the  song  of  the 
angels : 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men." 

This  is  indeed  the  Christmas 
spirit.  It  has  been  much  distorted 
in  modern  times,  however,  till  often 
we  can  with  difficulty  recognize  it. 
Instead  of  devotion,  there  is  oft- 
times  neglect ;  instead  of  love  there 
is  enmity;  instead  of  peace,  there 
is  discord.  The  simple  and  humble 
act  of  bestowing  gifts  of  love  and 
worship,  has  become  a  burden  too 
great  almost  to  bear.  And  so,  many 
of  us  have  lost  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas. We  forget  that  it  celebrates 
the  birth  of  the  Christ-Child,  with 
all  that  His  birth  should  mean  to 
us.  The  season  has  become  only 
one  of  giving  and  receiving.  And 
often  we  give  only  to  receive  ;  some- 
times we  give  because  we  think  we 
arc  going  to  receive,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  be  placed  in  an  embarrass- 
ing position  ;  often  we  buy  cheap  or 
expensive  presents,  as  v^'e  expect  or 
want  the  same  in  return ;  and  nearly 
always,  because  we  feel  that  we 
must  give  to  everyone,  and  that  we 
must  give  just  as  expensive  things 
as  we  receive,  Christmas  giving  be- 
comes a  burden,  and  the  season  a 
thing  to  be  dreaded. 

Let  us  return,  then,  to  the  spirit 
of  the  first  Christmas.     Praise  God 
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and  give  glory  to  Him.  Give  pres- 
ents in  the  spirit  of  gratitude  and 
love.  Let  not  the  glorious  festive 
season  become  a  burden.  Do  not 
give  more  costly  presents  than  you 
can  really  afiford  to  buy.  A  simple 
Christmas  card,  accompanied  with 
the  true  Christ  spirit,  is  a  far  bet- 
ter gift  than  a  rich,  jeweled  neck- 
lace bought  with  the  means  that 
should  furnish  forth  the  children's 
bread  and  meat. 

Make  the  Christmas  time  a  hap- 
py time.  Cast  aside  the  encumber- 
ing burdens.  Let  the  watchword  be 
Devotion  and  Simplicity. 

"He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 
Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  dutj'; 

But  he  who  gives  a  slender  mite. 

And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight, 
That  thread  of  the  all-sustaining 
Beauty 

Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all 
unite, — 

The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his 
alms. 

The  heart  outstretches  its  eager  palms. 

For  a  god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it 
store 

To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  dark- 
ness before." 

The  Juvenile. 

The  closi  of  the  year  1909  i-;  up- 
on us.  When  the  Juvenile  appears 
again,  there  will  have  dawned  an- 
other day  to  follow  hard  upon  the 
day  now  closing,  and  to  cniitiniu' 
its  work.  With  the  next  numlicr 
of  our  little  magazine,  its  New 
Year  of  hopes  and  expectations  will 
begin. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  succeed- 
ed during  the  year  that  is  past,  the 
readers  of  the  Juvenile  must  de- 
termine. That  we  have  pleased 
everyone  is  impossible.  That  we 
have  pleased  many  we  hope.  That 
we  have  pleased  the  children  better 
than  for  some  time  past,  we  do  be- 
lieve. y\nd  after  all,  it  is  the  chil- 
dren   especially     and    the     .Sunday 


School  teachers,  for  whom  we  have 
tried  to  make  a  valuable  and  inter- 
esting magazine.  We  have  striven 
to  make  the  Juvenile  a  magazine 
that  the  children  would  look  for, 
and  that  Sunday  School  teachers 
would  find  helpful.  We  have  se- 
lected the  best  of  all  the  stories  that 
have  come  to  us,  and  have  given 
them  to  our  readers  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  not  only  entertained 
but  instructed  by  these  stories.  We 
feel  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Juven- 
ile has  been  during  the  past  year 
the  medium  of  conveying  to  the 
community  much  valuable  matter 
of  real  literary  worth. 

However,  the  Juvenile  may  not 
even  yet  have  found  its  proper,  le- 
gitimate field.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  not  all  our  readers  have  been 
pleased  with  our  policy.  We  have 
received  many  words  of  praise  and 
encouragement,  'tis  true ;  so  many 
that  we  may  be  justified  in  think- 
ing that  our  work  has  not  been  all 
badly  done.  But  we  shall  continue 
to  endeavor  to  please  all  our  readers 
even  better  than  we  have  done  here- 
tofore. In  the  first  place,  we  feel 
that  the  parents  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren should  be  interested  in  the  Ju- 
\ENiLE.  We  shall  endeavor  then 
to  furnish  during  the  coming  year 
a  mass  of  material  that  will  be  of 
l>eculiar  interest  to  both  fathers  and 
mothers.  Next,  wc  feel  that  the 
Juvenile  should  be  indispensable 
to  all  Sunday  School  workers.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  make  it  so  by  cre- 
ating Sunday  School  departments 
that  shall  give  to  teachers  just  what 
they  need,  just  when  they  need  it. 
Then,  of  course,  we  hope  to  contin- 
ue to  interest  the  children  and  the 
general  reader.  In  short,  the  Ju- 
\I';nilk,  with  ymir  cunlinued  and 
undivided  suppnrl,  will  become  the 
l)est  family  magazine  in  tlie  \\\'st. 
Merry  Ciiri.stm.\,s  ! 
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Kindergarten  Department. 

Jiditcd  by  Marion  A.  Bclnap. 

The  work  given  in  this  depart- 
ment is  for  the  Kindergarten  teach- 
er. She  must  simplify  and  adapt 
it  before  she  attempts  to  give  it 
to  the  children.  The  teacher  must 
enthuse  the  children  with  the 
thought  suggested  in  the  aim,  she 
must  not  tell  them  the  wording  of 
the  aim.  The  suggestions  here  are 
given  to  help  the  teacher  develop 
and  apply  this  aim  or  truth.  She 
must  prepare  her  lesson  from  the 
texts,  commentaries,  etc.,  and  out- 
line it  to  find  in  winch  parts  the 
truth  is  emphasized.  The  reasons 
for  not  putting  the  lessons  in  story 
form  are  that  it  would  possibly  take 
away  some  of  the  teacher's  individ- 
uality and  also  take  away  the   in- 


tellectual .-itreuglh  and  pij\\._r  ^aiueil 
liy  the  teacher  in  preparins;  and  de- 
veloping a  lesson  for  herself.  The 
aims  given  are  suggestive,  also. 

TALKS. 

Note :  Nature  work  is  necessary 
in  the  Kindergarten  Department, 
but  since  this  is  the  Sabbath  School, 
let  most  of  the  time  be  spent  devel- 
oping the  truth  in  the  lesson  and 
illustration.  This  development  of 
the  truth  is  most  important.  A  great 
deal  of  the  nature  work  may  be 
given  in  connectioii  with  the  songs. 
When  the  Kindergarten  class  meets 
separately  for  opening  exercises, 
this  two  or  tliree  mmute  talk  may 
be  given  before  the  sacrament,  and 
followed  by  an  exercise  which  will 
leave  the  children  in  a  quiet  posi- 
tion, ready  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament. 
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Chri^mas  Cradle  Song. 

Music  by  Joseph  Ballantyne. 
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Oh,    hush  thee,   my        ba  -  by,   a 
The    stor  -  y      was    told    by    the 
The  shepherds  here  found  Him  as 
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stor-y        I'll      tell,  How    lit-tle    Lord 
angels     so  bright,  As  round  them  was 
an  •  gels  had    said.  This  poor  lit  •  tie 
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Je  -  sus  on  earth  came  to  dwell:  How  in  a  far  country,  way  over  the 
shining  a  heaven  -  ly  light;  The  stars  shone  out  brightly  but  one  led  the 
stranger  no  crib    for    a      bed;    Down  low  in     a    manger      sn     quiet    He 
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sea,        Was    born    a    we      ba  -  by.       My    dear    one,        like    thee, 
way.      And    stood  o'er  the  place    Where  the  dear    ba      -      by  lay. 


lay,        This     lit  -  tie  child    Je  -  sus,        a    -    sleep    on 
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Lul  -  la-by  ba    -  by,  lul-la  -  by  dear,  Sleep  lit-tle  ba  -  by,have  nothing  to  fear; 
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Lul  -  la-by  ba    -    by,   lul  -  la-by  dear,     Je-sns  will  care  for  His  little  ones  here. 


Let  the  children  play  they  are  rocking  their  babies  to  sleep  and  singing  this  song 
to  them.     Let  one  arm  be  the  babe  and  the  other  arm  hold  it. 


DECE.MBER — FIRST    SUND.W. 

.Subject — The  Birth  of  Christ. 
Text — Luke  1  and  2. 
.\im — Loving  and  Giving. 

For  illustrative  story  .see  "Ke- 
gina's  Happy  Christmas"  by  Katie 
Grover,  in  the  Ti'vextle  for  De- 
cember, 1908. 

This  joyous  sjjirit  which  the  chil- 
dren have  at  Christmas  time  should 
l)e  encouraged.  What  would  we 
teachers  give  if  we  could  only  feel 
as  happy  at  Christmas  time,  as  wc 
used  to  when  we  were  chilrlrcn.  We 
wish  the  children  to  kep  that  beauti- 
ful   spirit    of    giving   because    they 


love  to  give ;  we  hope  they  will 
never  get  the  give-and-take  spirit 
which  is  so  prevalent  among  the 
larger  folks  today.  Thii  joyous 
spirit  is  increased  by  a  vibit  to  the 
iny  shop.  Froebel  has  pictured  to 
us  this  visit  in  his  mother  play  of 
the  Toyman. 

We  may  dramatize  a  little  visit  to 
the  toy  shop  in  Sunday  Kinder- 
garten. I  would  suggest  that  teach- 
ers have  only  four  or  five  articles 
nil  ihc  shelves  at  once  and  that  they 
1k1])  the  children  choose  toys  which 
are  quiet  in  tluir  nature,  also  that 
they  do  no  buying— just  look  on. 
Teacher  may  choose  a  shop-keeper 
who  c.\i)lains  what  ht  has.  etc.  Me 
lets  the  visitors  see  how  the  clock 
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goes  (child  moves  arm  for  pendu- 
lum) after  it  is  wound  up.  The 
watch  says — tick,  tick,  the  doll 
closes  its  eyes,  the  dog  moves  its 
head  but  says  nothing,  etc.  Let  this 
movemnt  come  from  the  child  him- 
self, perhaps  with  a  suggestion,  but 
not  as  an  imitation  of  the  teacher's 
movements.  If  teachers  do  not  care 
to  have  the  toy  shop,  use  the  toys 
as  presents  the  children  have  at 
home. 

DECE^[BEE — SECOND    SUND.W. 

Subject — Visit  of  the  shepherds. 
Text— Luke  2:8-20. 
Aim — A  humble  birth  is  no  hin- 
drance to  greatness. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

That  same  night  that  Christ  was 
born,  the  shepherds  were  watching 
their  flocks  not  many  miles  from 
the  khan  at  Bethlehem.  We  are  told 
that  none  but  the  shepherds  heard 
the  beautiful  strains  of  angel  voices 
singing  praises  to  God.  They  were 
guided  into  the  khan  by  a  lamp 
which  usually  swings  from  the  cent- 
er of  a  rope  hung  across  the  en- 
trance of  a  khan.  .Shepherds  in 
those  days  were  quite  different  from 
those  of  today.  Their  flocks  were 
small,  and  instead  of  driving  them 
as  the  sheep  herders  do  now,  the 
shepherd  went  first  and  the  sheep 
followed  him.  All  the  sheep  knew 
the  voice  of  their  master  and  came 
and  followed  him  when  he  called 
them.  What  great  honors  v;ere  con- 
ferred upon  these  the  most  lowly 
of  God's  people !  Birth  or  station 
in  life  does  not  make  the  difference 
to  the  Heavenly  Pather  that  it 
sometimes  makes  to  us.  He  looks 
upon  the  meek,  the  h.imble  and  the 
righteous. 


.\pplication — What  can  we  do  to 
keep  ourselves  humble?  Even 
though  we  have  plenty  of  money, 
how  can  we  be  humble?  One  way 
for  a  little  child  to  keep  humble  is 
to  speak  kindly  to  ai'id  be  glad  to 
sit  by  little  girls  or  boys  whose 
clothes  are  possibly  not  so  nice  as 
his. 

REST    E.XERCISE. 

Clap,  clap,  all  together  clap. 

This   is  the   way  we   exercise  upon  a 

frosty  day. 
Nod,  nod.  all  together  nod,  nod  away. 
This    is    the    way   we   exercise,    when 

teachers   says  we  may. 
Throw,    throw,     all    "-ogether     throw, 

throw  away. 
This   is   the  way  we  e.xercise  upon  a 

snowy  day. 
Blow,  blow,    (blow   on   the  fingers  to 
get  them  warm)  all  together  blow, 
blow  away, 
This    is    the    way    we    exercise    when 
teacher  says  we  may. 

The  clapping  should  be  done  softly, 
and  the  throwing  gently.  This  e.xercise 
may  be  sung  to  a  simple  tune,  and  the 
words  adapted  to  the  kind  of  day  it  is 
— sunny — cloudy — rainy — etc.) 

Illustration,  "How  Little  Cedric 
became  a  Knight." 

HOW       LITTLE      CEDRIC      BEC.VME      .\ 
KXIGHT. 

Long  time  ago  there  lived  a  lit- 
tle boy  whose  name  was  Cedric. 
At  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  on  the 
top  of  which  stood  a  grand  castle, 
was  the  stone  hut  in  which  he  lived. 
The  little  boy  had  many  a  time 
watched  the  knights  as  they  came 
down  the  hill  dressed  in  their  shin- 
ing armor.  They  were  so  noble  antl 
strong  that  everyone  could  trust 
them.  Their  very  horses  seemed 
proud  to  carry  them  as  they  gal- 
loped along.  Little  Cedrr:  thought 
there  never  was  anything  more 
beautiful  than  these  knights. 
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One  day  Cedric  had  been  playing 
with  his  pet  kitten.  After  a  good 
romp  with  iier,  he  had  thrown  him- 
self down  on  the  green  grass  to  rest, 
and  the  queer  little  kitten  had  gone 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  dusty 
road  and  curled  herself  up  for  a 
nice  nap.  Suddenly  Cednc  looked 
up  and  saw  five  knights  galloping 
down  the  road.  In  a  moment  more 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  kitten  lying 
fast  asleep,  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Fearing  that  the  horsemen 
would  not  see  her,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  gathered  the  soft  little 
thing  in  his  arms,  just  in  time  to 
save  her  from  the  horses   feet. 

As  the  riders  passed,  one  of  the 
tall  knights  slackened  his  horse  and 
smiling  down  upon  Cedric,  said, 
"My  little  fellow,  you  are  almost 
brave  enough  to  be  a  knight  some 
day."  He  then  galloped  on  to  join 
his  party. 

Cedric  stood  looking  after  the 
horsemen  until  they  seemed  a  mere 
speck  in  the  distance.  At  last  he 
turned  to  go  into  the  house  and  as 
he  went  in  he  said  softly,  "To  be  a 
knight  some  day !"  He  ate  his  sim- 
ple supper  of  bread  and  milk  in  si- 
lence. Flis  mother  noticed  how 
quiet  he  was,  but  she  said  nothing, 
for  she  knew  that  in  his  own  good 
time,  he  would  tell  her  all  that  was 
in  his  heart. 

That  night  he  could  hardly  sleep, 
he  was  so  happy.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  helped  feed  the  doves,  wat- 
er the  cow,  and  Ijring  hay  for  tiie 
horses.  Then  the-wnuld-l)C  knight 
and  his  mother  washed  the  dishes 
and  tidied  the  two  small  rooms. 
When  the  mother  started  her  sew- 
ing, Cedric  went  up  to  her  and  put- 
ting his  arm  around  her  nock,  told 
her  what  the  knight  had  said.  She 
said  that  maybe  it  might  happen  but 
he  was  such  a  little  bay  now. 

Once  again,  the  good  knight  came 


by  and  asked  for  a  drink.  Cedric 
ran  quickly  to  a  cool  spring  and 
brought  him  a  fresh  drink  of  water. 
The  knight  said  "Thank  you."  Ced- 
ric said,  "I  am  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  serve  you."  The  knight  smiled 
as  he  said,  "You  are  as  courteous 
as  a  knight,  my  boy."  That  even- 
ing Cedric  told  his  mother  of  this 
second  speech  and  then  he  asked, 
"Ah,  mother  dear,  do  you  think  I 
can  ever  become  a  knight?" 

A  few  years  passed  and  one  day 
the  father  came  home  and  said  that 
Sir  Rollin  Dubois  wanted  a  young- 
boy  to  come  to  the  castle  and  be  his 
page.  The  father  asked  the  moth- 
er if  she  thought  Cedric  would  be 
strong  enough  for  such  an  office. 
"Yes,"  the  mother  said,  "I  think  he 
would  try  to  do  his  duty.  Perhaps 
some  day  he  too  may  become  a 
knight."  That  very  afternoon,  Ced- 
ric went  with  his  father  up  to  the 
castle.  Here  he  had  simple  food 
and  a  hard  bed  to  sleep  on,  but  he 
didn't  mind  that  because  he  wanted 
to  become  hardy  and  strong.  He 
had  to  practice  standing  very 
straight,  running  very  swiftly,  be- 
ing able  to  manage  a  horse,  to  jump 
on  and  off  while  the  horse  was  in 
full  gallop,  and  to  throw  his  sjiear 
accurately.  He  learned  also  that  he 
must  be  prompt  and  ready  to  obey  a 
call  from  Sir  Rollin ;  that  lie  must 
not  only  learn  to  do  errands  quickly 
and  faithfully,  but  to  wait  patiently 
and  quietly,  oftentimes  when  he 
CDulil  niit  nnderstand  whv  he  wait- 
ed. 

Soon  Cedric  grew  tall  and  strong 
and  when  he  went  home,  he  laughed 
at  the  lillle  i)ed  in  vdlieli  he  use<l 
to  slee]).  One  day  Sir  Rollin  told 
him  that  lie  wanted  him  to  take  a 
message  to  the  king.  Cedric  was  so 
happy  to  think  that  he  had  proved 
faithful  enough  to  take  a  message  to 
this  great  man.     He  was  ready  in 
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half  an  hour,  and  jumping  on  his 
splendid  gray  chargei ,  he  went  gal- 
loping down  the  road.  It  was  a 
long  and  tiresome  ride.  Once  on 
his  way  he  met  a  deformed  old  man, 
some  boys  were  laughing  at  him. 
Cedric  helped  him  on  the  large  gray 
horse  and  gave  him  a  ride  to  the 
village. 

Soon  Cedric  came  to  the  king's 
palace.  He  gave  the  note  Sir  Rol- 
lin  had  given  him,  to  one  of  the 
courtiers  to  give  to  the  king.  In 
answer  to  the  king's  call,  Cedric 
came  and  was  told  that  because  he 
had  been  so  brave,  so  faithful,  and 
so  kind  that  he  should  become  a 
knight.  How  happy  he  was  to  think 
that  at  last  he  was  to  be  a  real 
knight. 

In  time  he  had  a  castle  of  his 
own,  splendid  armor,  and  the  most 
beautiful  black  horse  you  ever  saw. 
After  a  while  Cedric  had  a  lovely 
wife  and  two  or  three  sweet  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  and  as  he  rode 
over  the  country,  many  of  the  peas- 
ants would  say,  "There  goes  the 
brave  Sir  Cedric.  God  bless  him !" 
— Adapted. 

DECEMBER — T.HIRD  SUNDAY. 

Subject — The  visit  of  the  wise 
men. 

Text— Matt.  11:1-1?. 

Aim — The  more  we  love,  the 
more  we  give. 

Time  and  Place. — The  exact 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Wise 
]\Ien  is  not  known,  but  the  Holy 
Family  had  moved  from  the  khan 
into  a  house.  It  was  here  that  the 
Wise  Men  came. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

It  is  the  common  belief  that  there 
were  three  wise  men,  and  that  they 
came  from  Arabia.  One,  an  old 
man    with   white   hair    and   a   long 


beard;  one,  a  ruddy  and  beardless 
youth,  and  one,  swarthy  and  in  the 
prime  of  life.  They  brought  with 
them  gifts — gold,  franckincense  and 
myrrh,  to  offer  to  the  new  born 
King,  to  show  their  love  and  de- 
votion to  Him.  Their  long  and 
tedious  journey  and  the  expense  at- 
tached to  it,  all  point  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  great  interest  in,  and  love 
for  the  new  comer. 

Application. — We  need  not  give 
gifts  that  cost  money  to  our  loved 
ones,  but  we  can  give  gifts  of  love 
and  service.  We  can  share  our 
pieces  of  candy,  our  orange,  or  our 
toys  with  our  playmates. 

MEMORY    GEM. 

How  blessed  'tis  to  give, 

And  they  who  give  to  others  most, 

Are  the  happiest  ones  that  live. 


Illustration, 
Rang." 


"Why   the     Chimes 


DECEMBER — FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

Subject — Birth  of  Joseph  Smith. 

Text — Church  History,  Volume 
I.  Cannon's  Life  of  Joseph  Smith, 
Chapter  1. 

Aim — An  humble  birth  is  no  hin- 
drance to  greatness. 

Time — Just  two  days  before 
Christmas  *ime  over  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Place — A  little  town  called  Shar- 
on, in  Vermont.  It  is  situated  on  a 
small  hill.  Today  there  is  only  a 
postofifice  and  a  few  ether  buildings 
in  the  business  section  of  the  town. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Joseph  Smith's  forefathers  came 
from  England  during  the  early  set- 
tlement of  America.  It  is  probable 
that  they  came  here  for  religion's 
sake.  They  made  sturdy  industri- 
ous farmers.    Joseph's  parents  were 
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ill  humble  circumstances  at  the  time 
of  his  birth.  The  children  can  im- 
agine the  little  home  with  just 
chairs,  beds,  and  table,  etc.,  no  lux- 
uries. It  was  winter  time  and  pos- 
silily  the  children  were  wondering 
what  Santa  Claus  would  bring.  Jos- 
eph was  a  splendid  Christmas  pres- 
ent for  them  all.  We  know  how  he 
grew  up  to  be  a  great  man,  and 
neaily  all  the  people  all  over  the 
world  have  heard  his  name.  All  of 
our  people  love  him  very  much.  No 
matter  how  lowly  and  humble  our 
homes  are,  we  can  become  great  just 
the  same. 

Application — We  can  keep  our- 
selves humble  by  helping  all  our 
poorer  friends.  We  can  always 
speak  a  kind  word  to  them. 

Illustration,  "A  Poor  Boy." 

A    POOR    BOV. 

George  was  a  little  boy  v/ho  lived 
with  his  parents  way  over  in  Eng- 
land. His  father  ran  an  engine  in 
one  of  the  coal  mines.  He  was  a 
good  man,  temperate,  industrious 
and  true.  His  son  George  was  a 
bright  enterprising  little  fellow, 
with  about  as  much  steam  in  him 
as  there  was  in  the  engine  which  his 
father  tended.  But  there  was  no 
school  for  him,  and  only  food  and 
clotlies  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  togellicr.  If  all  of  his  value 
had  been  in  his  clothes,  he  would 
have  been  too  poor  for  description. 
But  there  were  true  riches  under 
his  jacket. 

When  he  became  nine  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  live  with  a  farmer, 
to  take  care  of  his  herd  wiicn  graz- 
ing, at  two  pence  (four  cents)  a 
day — less  than  some  boys  now  pay 
each  day  for  candy.  Soon  he  was 
given  eight  cents  a  day  for  hoeing 
tin-nips.  He  did  his  work  welt  and 
was    rajiidly     promoted    from     one 


kind  of  work  on  the  farm  to  an- 
other. He  was  very  mgenious.  He 
made  water  wheels  and  windmills. 
After  a  while  he  made  a  small  en- 
gine and  he  told  his  employer  that 
some  day  he  meant  to  own  the  best 
engine  that  was  ever  made  and  run 
it. 

At  fourteen,  he  became  his  fath- 
er's assistant  in  running  an  engine 
in  a  coal  mine,  and  this  proved  just 
the  place  for  him.  He  soon  learned 
all  about  the  engine,  and  could  take 
it  to  pieces  and  put  it  together 
again.  But  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  When  he  was  eighteen, 
however,  an  evening  schooi  for  col- 
lier's children  was  opened  and 
George  was  delighted  to  attend.  In 
two  years  he  could  read,  write  and 
cipher  the  best  of  any  boy  m  school. 
He  was  satisfied  with  no  standing 
except  the  head.  He  must  be  best, 
if  anything. 

Step  by  step,  he  rose  higher  un- 
til 1814,  when  he  was  twenty  three 
years  of  age,  he  built  the  best  loco- 
motive of  that  day  and  ran  it  on  the 
Kilingworth  railway.  "Better  and 
better'  was  his  motto,  and  in  1829, 
he  received  a  prize  for  an  engine 
that  could  run  twenty-nine  miles 
an  hour,  which  was  almost  incred- 
ible rapidity  for  tiiat  day.  He 
named  it  "The  Rocket"  because  it 
shot  over  the  track  so  fast. 

In  forty  years  from  che  time 
George  watched  the  cattle  at  four 
cents  a  day,  he  was  known  all  over 
Europe  and  America  as  the  author 
of  the  great  English  Railway  Sys- 
tem— George  Stephenson,  Esq. — a 
public  benefactor. 

It  was  not  the  money  tiiat  di<l  it, 
for  he  had  none.  .V  distinguished 
father  did  not  help  him  into  fame, 
for  his  father  was  only  a  collier. 
Nor  was  it  mere  luck  that  pushed 
liiin  onward  and  upward,  for  luck 
never  iielps  anybody.    What  was  it? 


Pleasantries 


TWO    STRIKES. 

"You  told  me  that  the  light  of  your 
life  had  gone  out  when  your  wife  died, 
and  now  you  are  going  to  be  married 
again." 

"Yes,  I'm  goin?  to  strike  another 
match." 

Reporter — To  what  do  you  attribute 
your  great  age? 

Oldest  Inhabitant — I  hain't  sure  j-et, 
sir.  There  be  several  o'  them  patent 
medicine  companies  as  is  bargaining 
with  me. 

"Does  your  mother  allow  you  to 
have  two  pieces  of  pie  when  you  are  at 
home,  Willie?"  asked  his  hostess.  "No, 
ma'am."  "Well,  do  you  think  she 
would  like  you  to  have  two  pieces 
here?"  "Oh,  she  wouldn't  care,"  said 
Willie,  confidentially;  "this  isn't  her 
pie." — Christian  Work. 

HUMAN. 

The  young  man,  leading  a  dog  by  a 
string,  lounged  up  to  the  ticket-office  of 
a  railway-station  and  inquired : 

"Must  I — aw — take  a  ticket  for  a  pup- 
py?" 

"No;  you  can  travel  as  an  ordinary 
passenger,"  was  the  reply. — Universalist 
Leader. 

fisherman's  logic. 

"Paddy,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  X.  to  an 
Irishman  whom  he  observed  fishing 
away  at  a  favorite  pool,  "that  must 
be  a  fine  stream  for  trout." 

"Faith,  and  sure  and  it  must  that 
same,"  cried  Paddy.  "I  have  been 
standing  here'  these  three  hours,  and 
not  a  one  of  'em  will  stir  out  of  it." 


GUILTY. 

In  an  assault  and  battery  case  tried 
in  a  Cleveland  court  the  prosecuting 
witness  testified  at  length  that  the  de- 
fendant had  knocked  him  senseless 
and  had  then  kicked  him  for  several 
minutes. 

"If  this  man's  attack  rendered  you 
unconscious."    demanded    the    magis- 


trate, "how  is  it  that  you  know  he 
isicked  you  when  you  were  down?" 

This  question  seemed  to  floor  the 
witness.  He  was  lost  in  reflection  for 
some  moments;  then,  brightening,  he 
replied: 

"I  know  it,  Y'our  Honor,  because 
that's  what  I  would  have  done  to  him 
if  I'd  got  him  down." 

A  BORN  POET. 

A   young   "supply"   in     one    of    our 
country    Presbyterian     churches     was 
preaching  on  'Following  Your   Bent." 
He  cited  man}'  cases,  among  them  that 
of    the    celebrated    writer    of    hymns, 
Isaac    Watts,    who    persisted    against 
his  father's  wishes.     The  young  min- 
ister attempted   to  quote  the   familiar 
lines    uttered   by   young   Watts   when 
his    father   was    trying   to    thrash    the 
"jingles"  out  of  him: 
"O  Father,  pray,  some  mercy  take 
And  I  will  no  more  verses  make." 
But    he    started    with    the    last   line, 
and  then  was  "stumped"  to  conclude. 
He  could  not  recall  the  other  line  out 
of  its  place,  and  to  save  the  situation, 
as    he    fondly    believed,    extemporized 
with  earnest  pains: 
"I  will  no  more  verses  make 
If  you  your  hands  from  oflf  my  pants 
will  take." 

NOTHING   MORE  TO  SAY. 

R.  E.  C,  a  successful  undertaker  of 
New  York,  tells  this  story  on  himself: 

"When  I  began  this  business  I  had 
an  old  typewriter,  and  one  day  asked 
a  friend  who  was  in  the  typewriter 
business  to  bring  me  a  new  ribbon. 

"  'No,'  said  he,  'I  won't.  But  I  will 
bring  you  one  of  our  new  model  ma- 
chines.' 

"'Don't  do  it,'  said  I.  "Just  bring 
me  a  ribbon;  my  machine  is  all  right.' 

"  'No,'  said  he  firmly,  'I  will  bring 
you  this  new  model;  you  have  got  to 
have  it.' 

"  "Now,  see  here,  Charlie.'  I  expos- 
tulated angrily,  'don't  be  foolish.  I 
want  to  buy  your  goods,  but  }'OU  have 
.got  to  give  me  a  chance  to  get  on  my 
ifeet!' 

"  'What  chance,'  he  demanded,  'do 
you  give  your  customers  to  get  on 
their  leet?" 
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Sanctity  of  Deity   168 

Second      Intermediate     Depart- 
ment   41,  85,  129,  255,  393 

Secretaries'  Department   341 

Stake   Board  Meetings    346 

Sunday  Entertainment    387 

Superintendents'     Department.. 

80,    340 

Sunday    School    Union    Confer- 
ence      206 

The    Ideal   Worker    431 

Theological   Department    

171,   254,   390 

The    Sacrament     125 

Thought    Develooment    in    Sun- 
day School  Hymns   433 

Treasurers'    Department    82 

Tales  of  Our  Grandfathers  3,  64,  91, 
140,  179,  237,  281,  322,  367,  403,  466,  498 

The   Blind   Boy's  Valentine    71 

The   Dustman    97 

The  Easter  Hare   144 

The    Extremes    293 

The  Gratitude  of  Antonio  158 

The  Largest  Sunday  School  in  the 

World     450 

The    Lost    Sheep    99 

The   Lucky  Number    363 

The  Moderate  Drinker 135 

The   Ogress    226 

The   Old   Farm 326 

The   Old   Pine's  Story    375 

Tom's    Party    279 

The  Plans  of  Jimmy  Johnson 469 

The  Preparation  of  a  Garden    ....162 

The   Raindrop    11/ 

The  Sacrifice  of  Tlahuicol 330 

The  Tale  of  the  Littlest  Mouse   ..202 

The  Three  Neighbors  319 

The  Tramp  199 

Willie's    Donation    6 

Willie's   Pilgrimage    16.   58 

When  Santa  Claus  Forgot 502 


Deere  Two-way  Sulky  Plow 


-s^=="  >-^%/k^ 


highly  practical,  convenient 
and  very  simple  Tool,  speci- 

ally  adapted  to  side  hills  and 

irre>;ular  shaped   lands,  but  equally 
useful  in  any  kind  of  plowing.  Jt  jt 


Pi  e  object  of  .■!  two-way  plow  is  first,  or  pi  w- 
ing- sid  liills  m:ikii]g-i  pos-ible  lo  work  ihe  >oil 
all  in  one  dueciion,  re  lev  ing drift  and  pioducmg- 
be  ter  wurk. 

Second,  plowing  i  rsjiularly  shaped  piece  where  ii  is  impossible  to  lay  out  a  recian- 
galar  land. 

Thii-d  for  plowing  any  land  where  it  is  desirable  to  ihro^v  the  eailh  all  o  e  way.  leav- 
\   g  no  ridges  or  dead  furrows 

The  O'ere  Two-way  Silvy  ac--  iinplis  esall  this  and  a  strictly  firslclass  implemen  in 
every  r  si)ect 

I  he  frame  ism  de  ofwrough  st'  el  amply  s'rong  and  rigid  to  stand  any  prob.ible  .strain. 
Th  axles  and  bailsare  steel  the  levers  ar  »  eel.  ihe  whee  s  are  fleel  auUallihe  castings 
are  malleab  e  iron      in  point  of  donst  uciio    this  pi  w  is  ih    equal  to  any  plow  made. 


VERY  E7\SY  TERMS 


WE'RE  iiOLE  71GE  \TS 


Consolidated  Wa^on  &  Machine  (Bo. 


Ev   ryyvhere  in  Utah  and  Idaho 


GEO.    T.   4IDELL.   een'l  M^r. 


/NeOMP7\R2\BLE  V 71  LUES 
We  are  daily  receiving  addi  ions  to  our  already  Mammnih  Stock  of  exclusive 
Ho  se  Furnishings,  and  no  ma'ler  qvhai  you  are  in   need  of  in  our  line  ive  can 
supply  your  ivanls  at  prices  that  are  righ:. 


QU71LITY  GUTIRTIMTEED.     Our  Fall  Showing  of  Carpets. 
Rugs,  Curtains,  Draperies,  Linoleum,  Etc.,  was  never  surpassed.  We  are 
making  some  special  prices  on  these  lines  and  invite  your  inspedion. 

^EXSIBLE    CHRISTMAS    GIFTS.       We  have  made 
special  preparation  for  the  Holidays  and  have  on  display  a  tremendous  line 

of  g03  1  sentible  gifts  suitable  for  any  member  of  the  family. 

Royal  Push  Button  Morris  Chairs  Shaving  Sets  and  Cellaretts 

"Lazear"  Revolving  Turkish  Rockers       Tabouretis  and  Pedestalls 
Easy  Chairs  and  Rockers  Hall  Clocks 

Fumed  Early  English,  and  all  Popular  Finishes 

eaSH  OR  GREDIT 

Go^op  Furniture  Go. 


W.  X.  Wiin.ims,  S'ipt. 
R.  \.  Wilson,  Ass'l  Supt. 


3l-33'35'37  South  Main  St. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile   Instructor 


HALL'S  CANKER  and 
OIPHLHERURLMLDY 

If  you  want  to  cure  Diphtheria, use  Hall's 
Cankek  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  one  of  vour  children  in  the  house  has 
Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Cankkk  Rem- 
EHY  to  those  who  are  well  and  they 
will  never  take  the  disease. 

This  remedy  has  made  so  many  won- 
derful curet*  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
that  we  know  it  will  continue  to  do  the 
same  in  the  future.  This  wondt-rful 
remedy  is  sold  by  all  druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CAiNKER  AND  DIPHTHERIA 
REMEDY. 


The 


Greenhalgh 
Remedy  Co. 


Horn- Offer,  28E. 4  hSnu'h, Sail  lake 
Branch  Ofllcr,  2124  Wasli.ive,  Ogden 
Local  Office,  48  Main  St.,  Brigliam  City 


What  we  Manufacture  and  the  Price: 


Hloort  Furlflt-r $1  60 

Dlplittier^a   Kemeily  1.00 

(ouiih  Syrup 60 

Canke    >yriip..  .60 

So  ■ihltiK  .-iyiup 50 

llt-sulatinu  Kculd 50 

L'M  meitt    1.00 

<;   ncei    l'owi1>  r 1.00 

Wo  m  Powder 60 

Klrtiip    ('ui's-ules 50 

KeKUlailn^ian  i 

.Nerve  Tab  ets 25 

N  eiTt- Tablets .'i!5 


Vey-T  Tablets $  .25 

\Va   h        1.00 

Healing;  oln'raeDt..     50 

lleil  OIntineut 60 

Locus  Oil 1.00 

-alve 50 

Dawing  Ointment       50 

Kuplure  Pnw   er 1.00 

Kest   'IT  of  lieneral 

Debility  

Headadie  and  Cold 

Ur  akers    25 

Lopalr  w  afer- 25 


.50 


Guaranteed  under  tiie  Food  and  Drug  Act  June  30,19(ltj 

S>  r  al  >o.  9118 


The  liUKKNH.AI.GH  RKMKDIKS  .<.n'»ln  no 
oplatH  or  me  rtir\  but  are  made  from  the  s  ices 
and  e>  tracts  nf  roots  'nil  plants.  It  you  have  a 
dl-easeand  wish  testimonials,  we  will  furni  h 
them  on  appllcatl'  n. 


Maps 

Exodus   $1.50 

Old  Testament,  Palestine  ...     1.50 
New  Testament,  Palestine..     1.50 

Paul's  Travels 1.50 

Book  of  Mormon,  Cloth 2. 00 

Deseret  Sunday  Sctiool  Union  Book  Store 

44  E.  South  Tcmplt  St.  Salt  lakt  City 


OealMaack 

SIGN  PAINTER 

P«oNE  DECORATOR  so 


30I7 


DESIGNER 


RICHARDS 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor 


Cbe  Christmas  news 


YOU  could  make  no  handsomer  Chi^- 
mas  present  to  a  friend  living  outside 
of  Utah  than  to  send  him  a  copy  of 
THE  CHRISTMAS  NEWS.  Ready 
December  1  8.  Send  us  I  5  cents  in  ^amps 
and  we  will  mail  it  to  any  address,  or  in 
magazine  form  25  cents.  Postage  in  the 
United  States  free.  In  foreign  countries  1  5 
cents.         _         -         _ 


Cbe  Descret  news 


For  Xmas: 

H  Bound  Volume  of  the 

Juvenile  Instructon- 

— 

Volume  42,  Cloth     -     $1.50          Full  Leather, 
"       43,     "         -     $1.50 

-  $1.75 

-  $1.75 

These  prices  are  post  paid.       We  have  only 
umes  so  order  at  once. 

No  better  Xmas  present  for  the  children  than  < 
the  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 

a   few   vol- 
i  volume  of 

Send  Orders  with  Money  to 

The  juvenile  Instructor,    s     Salt  Lake  City, 

Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


OJR   SPECIAL  PREMIUM  OFFER! 

HAMMOND'S  HANDY  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 

New  Maps  and  Latest  Population  Figures 

THE  MAPS 

Ijlf  ^•y^'  HIS  work   contains   new  maps  of  every 
state  and   territory    and    every    country 
in   the    world,   down    to   date    in    every 
particular. 
This  is  not  an    indiscriminate  collection  of 
maps    that   have   for  years   done    duty   in  other 
.itlases,  but  is  built  upon  a  carefully  considered 
plan;   every  map  having   been   especially    con- 
structed to  take  its  place  in  this  new  work. 

All  are  carefully  printed  in  colors,  on  the 
best  cream-laid  paper.  By  reason  of  the  r  deli- 
cate, harmonioush  blended  coloring,  they  pos- 
-ess  tare  beauty.  Boundaries  are  distinct.  The 
names  of  towns  are  printed  in  graded  t)  pe,  indi- 
cating iheir  size. 

Such  charges  as  the  enlarged  State  of  Okla- 
'  homa,   the    new    trans  continental    line    of    the 
Chicago,    Milwaukee     and    St.    Paul,    the    new 
Western  Pacific    L  ine  across    the  western   country  and 
many  oti  ers  of  eqt:al  importance  are  correctly  incorpo- 
rated in  this  valiiai  le  work. 

THE  TEXT 

The  list  of  cities  includes  the  1905  census  figures  of  eh  ven  states  and  offi- 
cial estimates  for  1907  of  cities  of  oiher  states  I'here  is  also  a  list  ot  citie- 
of  over  10,000  inhabitants  in  tortign  countries,  with  population  figure:  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  official  enun  erat'.ons  and  estimates. 

Ihe  chapter  on  the  United  States  Heclamation  Service,  illustrated  with  a 
comprehensive  map,  gives  latest  and  most  complete  data  in  regard  to  irrigation 
in  our  western  states. 

A  detaile  i  description  of  the  final  plans  for  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal    accomparied  «ith  a  profile  and  complete  map  of  the  Canal   is  given. 

Among  other  valuable  features  this  book  contains  a  condensed  bi  craphy 
of  each  of  the  presidents  of  the  United  States,  together  with  likeness  s  in  half- 
tone. This  new,  up-t  ^-dafe  book  co  itains  106  pages  each  6x8  inches  in  size. 
Price,  bound  in  durable  red  cl  ith  cover.  Si  00. 

Regular  "r/ce.-  H7I  IHnrOXn'S  7\TL7ifi  $1,  JUVEXILE  IXSTRfJQTOR 
one  year,  SI  OO    T  'TTfL,   S2.00.     Special  Offer!  THE  tn»  g    O  ff- 

JUVEXILE  IXSTRUQTOR  and  H7lMMO\U'S  TITLES         %pi,j£zi 

address  ^11  orders  to  THE  JUVEMILE  IIVSTRUGTOR 

STILT  LTIKE  GITY 


FRANK  A.    BIRD  CHARLES  S.  COWAN 

BIRD-CC^^^AIV  CO  ,  AssAYKRS  AND  Chemists 

Ageats  tor  Ora  Shippers.    Price  Lists  and  Mailing  Sacks  on  Request. 
]60  S.  WEST  TE.MPLK,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


ON  WHICH  SIDE 
OF  THE  DESK  ARE 

YOU? 

The  man  before  the  desk  works  with  his  havcfs  and  is  paid  for 
his  labor.  The  man  behind  the  desk  works  with  his  head  and  is 
paid  for  his  kiio-ivli'di;e.     It  is  merely  a  question  of  "knowing  how." 

For  17  years  we  have  been  enabling  people  to  advance  their  posi- 
tions and  increase  their  earnings  by  teaching  them  to  "know  how." 
In  this  way,  we  can  advance  YOU  to  a  better  position.  It  costs  you 
nothing  to  find  ont  how  we  can  help  you.  Simply  write  us  telling 
the  occupation  you  wish  to  rise  in.  No  textbooks  to  buy;  no  require- 
ments beyond  the  ability  to  read  and  write;  you  need  not  leave  your 
present  work;  pay  what  you  can  afford.  If  you  want  a  better 
position,  write  today. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  799,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


WILLIAMSON 
HAFFNER  CO. 

EiniAVEIIS°Jff^PRINTERS 


DENVER,CaLO 


FERGUS  COALTER,    15  West  Fir 

liiivf  tin-  rolhivvitm  nice   Anttifilis: 

C 
'I'lKinUstfivintt  Anlheni,  liy  Kvun  SU'iiliens 

St  South 

'er         IN-r 
jpy     Do/.L-n 
.12         $I.M 
.10           1.00 
.10           1.00 
.10           l.lXl 

.10           1  00 

.10           I.IHI 

.10           1.00 

,10           1.00 
.12           1.2.'. 

>MPANY 

,  ri:lh 

1)  My  Filllier 

Kdijsc,  Oh,  Yc  MorI;ils.  liy  Kvun  Slephens 
•rii.'    Lord    Will   Comfort    Zlon,   by    Geo. 

Ciirclf'SH 

I'll.'    Mountain   of  Ihe   Lord's  House,  by 

l*'.v:in  SluplH'Ds 

(>\t'rilirow  of  (ioK  iind  MaKO^.  l>y  Kvan 

l.lfl    tip  Thy  Voice  In  SInKlnK.  by  Evun 
.'slrphi'tis 

.'^ont'  or  lh(^  llfidepmed,  by  Kvun  .Stephens 
FERGUS    COALTER    MUSIC    CC 

l.i  Wrsl   I'ir^t  South  SI   .  S;ill   l.iilic-lil 
I'A'I'Al.nCIM'IS   VWV.V. 

Say  that  you  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile   Instructor 


INSURE  WITH  THE 

Home  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Utah  /.  /.    ^ 

The  only  local  fire  insurance  company  in  the  inter- 
mountain  region.     Unsurpassed  protection  given. 

\ 

Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH  General  AgoTits 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Building,  -  -  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FACTORIES 

Lehi,  Utah  Garland,  Utah 

Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville,  Spanish  Fork, Provo, Utah 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  Sugar  City,  Idaho 

Blackfoot,  Idaho  Nampa,  Idaho 

Auxiliary  Plant:  -  -  Parker,  Idaho 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Prest.     Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Prest.     H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


David  Eccles,  President  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Secretary 

M.  S.  Browning,  Vice-President  H.  H.  Spencer,  Treasurer 

Amalgamated  Sugar 
Company 

'DIRECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  E.  P.  ELLISON 

JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT  JOSEPH  CLARK 

FRED  J.  KIESEL  GEORGE  STODDARD 

ADAM  PATTERSON  WM.  H.  WATTIS 

Factories: — Ogden,  Utah  Logan,  Utah  LaGrande,  Oregon 


